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’s the ““EXTRAS” that make this 


* Extra speed — The Beechcraft Bonanza achieves 
its high speed without engine overload=170 mph cruising 
speed at 8,000 feet using but 56% of the maximum rated 
take-off power. You buy a plane to make time. In a 
Beechcraft, you get it! 


* Extra ruggedmess — Beechcraft Bonanza 
framework is stronger than conventional construction. 
Shock and stress tests far surpassing CAA requirements 
have proved the extra ruggedness of every inch of the 
Beechcraft Bonanza—from landing gear to cabin roof! 


* Extra economy — Extra low fuel consumptien 
of 9.5 gallons per hour at cruising is part of the Beech- 
craft Bonanza’s operating economy. Another vital 
“extra” is low maintenance due to freedom from engine 
overload. The Beechcraft Bonanza saves your money! 


+k Extra safety — The Beechcraft A35 Bonanza has 
been dived under radio control at 275 mph—and pulled 
out unscathed at 3 G’s! On the ground, the Beechcraft 
Bonanza’s wide tread, long wheel base, and cross-braced 
struts defy the roughest handling, the roughest terrain. 


* Extra performance — No airplane yet de- 
signed can beat the high performance of the Beechcraft 
Bonanza—its unexcelled combination of speed, range, 
and fuel economy. Its flight characteristics make it one 
of the easiest planes in the world to handle! 


Compare these 
comfort features 


® Exclusive retractable 
step 


® Limousine entrance 
© Range, 750 miles @ Insulated, sound-proofed 
@ Service ceiling, 17,100 cabin 
feet ® Quickly removable rear seat 


Compare these 
performance features 


e Top speed, 184 mph 
® Cruising speed, 170 mph 


® Luggage compartment 
per hour accessible two ways 


e Fuel economy, 9'% gal. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


eechcraft re better buy! 


x Extra power — The extra margin of power in a 


Beechcraft Bonanza comes from aerodynamic design 
which requires but 56% of the engine’s power at cruis- 
ing. Never before has so little power been needed for 
such high performance by so rugged a plane! 


Extra range — The extra range you get in a Beech- 
craft Bonanza—750 miles— makes it real transportation. 
Equipped for long distance flight. it is the most prac- 
tical ot all planes for business use—with a commercial 
margin of safety. speed, and range! 


Extra utility — The Beechcraft Bonanza is a 
business plane, engineered for extra usefulness as a 
business vehicle. It can be operated the year around. 
Ti can get into small, unpaved landing fields as well as 
modernized airports. It is ready to go—365 days a year! 


Extra comfort — From the moment you step 
(not climb!) into a Beechcraft Bonanza through its 
wide, auto-type door and settle yourself in its uncrowded 
4-place interior, you're conscious of superb comfort. 
Its sound-proofing is the standard of comparison! 


Extra luxury — Skilled design and placement. 
with superb interior appointments, make the Beechcraft 
Bonanza an aerial limousine. You'll lean back and re- 
lax and enjoy air travel as never hefore! Its only rival 
for sheer luxury is the multi-engined airliner itself! 


© These are only the highlights among hun- 
dreds of reasons why the Beechcraft Bonanza 
is a better buy! See it today! A note on your 
company letterhead will bring illustrated bro- 
chures describing the Beechcraft Bonanza’s 
many extra advantages. Write to Beech Aircraft 
Corporation. Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 
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ASCINATING WORK 


AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Right in this magazine, and in your daily newspaper, you see unfolding 
e swift, spectacular progress of Aviation — sensational new speed records 
. ever-expanding, world-wide commercial airlines...spectacular new 
ilitary aircraft. Right before your eyes are these thrilling achievements 
| Aeronautical Engineers —swifter, more powerful, more efficient planes 
. performing ever more amazing feats. 

Back of the countless new aircraft and new achievements yet to 
»me, there must be trained engineers performing their fascinating duties, 
id enjoying the rich rewards of success, personal achievement, and the 
rill of contributing to the great Air Age. 

Here is a ringing challenge to the young man of imagination and 
nbition. Here is a career field where your talents —whether creative or 
ractical—can have full play. Here is the ideal combination of security, 
nlimited opportunity, interesting work, and good earnings. 


Models and contestants in one of the frequent meets held by Northrop Model Clud. 
Through model building, students express the expanding knowledge of aircraft 
design and construction acquired during their aeronautical engineering training. 


‘THROP TRAINING HAS WON CHOICE JOBS FOR GRADUATES 


Equipping you— in knowledge, skill, and initiative — to make the most 
he magnificent opportunites in Aeronautical Engineering, is the objec- 
of Northrop training. Here at Northrop—the birthplace of some of the 
st important achievements in Aviation —you gain the priceless advantages 
»eactical training in an actual industry environment. The record of 
throp graduates — in winning choice starting jobs and early advancement 
mportant assignments — proves the opportunity for YOU. 


F YOUR COPY OF THIS CATALOG 


Here is detailed information on opportunities in 
tion...and a complete description of Northrop’s 2-year 
nautical Engineering course. This big, beautifully printed 
Jet contains many interesting photographs of Northrop 
2s and plant scenes. Send coupon for your free copy. 


Vor if An Op De onautindl 
\ Lnstitute 


Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


EAST BROADWAY, HAWTHORNE, 


RICH REWARDS 


BIG JOB for engineers was inspection of completed 
57-foot-high tail fin on Air Force’s XC-99 Consoli- 
dated Vultee transport, world’s largest land plane 
...an example of the interesting and varied duties 
performed by aeronautical engineers. 


= 


As a practical training project, Northrop engineer- 
ing students developed this lightweight turbojet 
aircraft engine by adapting a fighter plane turbo- 
supercharger, the students themselves designing and 
building the combustion chamber, ducts, tail pipes, 
aud electric controls. 


Northrop student engineers consult on dual control 
arrangement for student-designed and built private 
plane. Complete metal mock-up shown here was 
fabricated and assembled by students as part of 
practical training project. 


‘SEND THIS COUPON 
SSS SS SSS SSTSSS SFT Be TRS SFOs Bee ee eee sees eee 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
1521 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


Please send information on opportunities in Aeronautical 
Engineering, your catalog, and starting dates of classes. 
I am interested in: 


0 Aeronautical Engineering « Aircraft & Engine Mechanics () 


NGELES COUNTY, CALIFORNIA James L. McKinley, Managing Director Name age 
2 
bi gp es t Veterans Administration—Engineers’ Council for Address 
: Professional Development—Civil Aeronautics 
appr 0 vals Administration—National Council of Technical City Zone Sihie 
Schools—California State Board of Education-— Check one: [J Veteran 0) Non-Veteran 


U.S. Dept. of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service 
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Coming Up... 
in SKYWAYS 


In between plans for a good-sized 
portion of Thanksgiving turkey and 
your hopes for “what'll I get for 
Christmas,” how about a look-see 
at what’s in store for you in the 
December issue? During the past 
year, we've had a lot of requests 
for certain articles and, as luck 
would have it, those request pieces 
have come in in time for us to pass 
them on to you. .. in our Christ- 
mas issue. 


Here’s a portion of the line-up: 


@ “RAF Fighting Planes,” This is 
a special section that includes pic- 
tures, performance figures and 
specifications of the Royal Air 
Force’s latest front-line military 
aircraft. The Gloster Meteor .. . 
the DeHavilland Vampire . . . the 
Hawker P. 1052 . . . the Royal 
Navy’s Sea Attacker . . . these and 
more than 40 other British air- 
planes, military and civil, are of- 
fered in pictorial detail in this 
Special Section. 


© "Pilot’‘s Report: Meyers Mac,” 
by Don Downie. Here’s a two- 
seater that by its excellent per- 
formance alone is bound to interest 
and excite pilots and plane own- 
ers. Don Downie test flies the Mac 
... and gives us his report on how 
the ship handles . . . and why it’s 
a trim little plane that is fun to fly. 


@ “Jets Are Simple,” by Capt. 
Richard Creed, USAF. In this one 
Capt. Creed details the reasons 
why it’s a lot easier to fly a jet 
airplane than it is to handle such 
sleek fighters as the F-51 Mustang. 


@ “Operations $.0.P.," by Gil 
Close. Any pilot who wants to be 
around to enjoy flying for a long 
time will start right out developing 
his own list of things he will and 
won't do. Called “Standard Oper- 
ating Procedures,” these will’s and 
won't’s are an extra’ measure of 
safety for all airmen. 


® “Pilotage—The Lost Art.” by 
Donald Chase. It doesn’t take long 
for a pilot, accustomed to navi- 
gating by radio, to lose his “sense 
of direction” by map. In this article 
Pilot Chase reviews the subject of 
pilotage and tips the aizmen on 
how he can keep his pilotage 
talent sharp. 


These are just a few of the fea- 
tures for the pilot and plane owner 
who makes sure he gets SKY- 
WAYS 


December Issue 


Cover: Lockheed TF-80C 


Arctic Research — USN ......Adm. T. C. Lonnquist, USN 


Problems of Polar operation find solution in Naval Aviation operations 


High-Speed *¢Stallstmem..--....--- Lean ..Dana Crawford 


An old pilot remembers an airplane can be stalled at any speed 


Flight in a Basket ..........Cmdr. Walter W. Boyd, USN 


For thrills and adventure a Naval officer has a go at ballooning 


Pilot’s Report — Cessna 140 ....................Don Downie 
The new Cessna 140 passes pilot’s rigid flying test with top results 


Oni Theslevelare.eec. sp dadcvesneetae ia DER ERO DID 


Modern planes call for new methods of judging level flight 


Elying=Pnotogmesmn ee Rug erliciie tok DOD EA eatal 
Plane means more business to commercial photographer 

Plane» Care: for Flight ¢..:.....2-c scone eee DIO comm 
SKYWAYS offers Capt. William P. Odom’s last article for his fellow pilots 
Philly “Regatteraesteess-ce-cesee sovades tector iibcdiveide woueotenem 
Photographer Hans Groenhoff records on film a new idea in air racing 

New on the Wing ............... oie sale eee x 
Add these planes to your foday’s list of all the world’s aircraft 

He Who Flies Backwards ...................J. Wesley Neal 


The flight engineer is the man who keeps his fingers on his plane’s pulse 


Taskee Force sete re ass os eae ‘is Ne aed. SA Se 


Warner Brothers releases one of best films ever made on Naval Aviation 


eee eeenee 


Dilbertn..e See aoe, Coca ..Rob’t Osborn & Seth Warner 


Night flying leaves no margin of error in going on instruments 


Air Your Views ....... Zi Aero-Equipment ...... 
Hangar Flying ........ 8 Operational Engr. .... 
Prop Wash ...... a 9 CAP. Newsi.ssssccess 


Military Aviation ..... 10 CAOA Report ............ 
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SKYWAY 


Aviation has captured the imagination 
of the young men of America more than any other 
industry in the history of our country. It has become 
essential to our way of life, our national economy 
and our existence as a nation. It is an expanding in- 
dustry that offers opportunity to the pioneer spirit 
of American youth. Don’t be a square peg in a round 
hole. You can “fit” in aviation only if you have 
ability, ambition and training. There has never been 
a better time to get started than right now because 
of the great demand for trained men. SPARTAN has 
more calls for graduates than can be supplied. 


‘Write for Latest Catalog and Career 


The New Spartan Multi-Engine Maintenance Me- 
chanic and Flight Engineer Course fills a serious 
need by supplying men of increased training and 
knowledge of the operation of large, complex air- 
craft. Write for Special Folder. 


NOVEMBER 1949 


Choose a school that can give you the most in ex- 


perience and training -for each dollar invested. Ask 
any SPARTAN graduate or anyone in the industry 
about the quality and extent of SPARTAN training. 
Make any comparison you wish and youw’ll choose 
SPARTAN! SPARTAN’S twenty-one years of success 
teaching civilians, army personnel and students from 
nearly every country on the globe, 


is your assurance of receiving the 
best possible training in the least 
possible time. You'll not need 
MORE than SPARTAN training, 
you cannot afford to take LESS! 


Studies - they're\\ FREE 


BEBE B BREESE r BES EB Bate — 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. s-119 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send your free Catalog immediately. 


Name Age 


Address 


City State 


Indicate which of these branches interests yous 


CIFlight CJInstruments [J Flight Engineer 
[Mechanics (ClAeronautical Engineering , 
CI Radio (Airline Maintenance Engineering 


CIMeteorology [JManagement and Operations 
Spartan is approved for training under the G. J. Bill of Rights 
2Poran ts OP ee 
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The newest member of the Lockheed Constellation family is the Union of 
South Africa. This government recently purchased a fleet of these 320-mile- . 
an-hour transports for the South African Airways. Now, four members of the 
great Commonwealth of Nations fly the majestic Constellation. 
Australia is represented by Qantas Empire Airways, India by Air India 
International and the United Kingdom by the British Overseas Airways Corp., 
all flying the Constellation. Eight other major world airlines also fly, 
and many have reordered, this famous tried and proven 
airliner, still the world’s most reordered four-engined transport. 


LOOK TO LOCKHEED FOR LEADERSHIP 


COPR. 1949, LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIF. 
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Best Fighter? 


Gentlemen: 

I have two questions: 1) What is the best 
all-round jet fighter of the USAF? 2) Why are 
the letters “NC” at the beginning of a plane’s 
license number? 

RAYBURN LEE 
Leetown, Kentucky 


If we were to try to answer that first ques- 
tion, Mr. Lee, we'd be sticking our neck 
w-d-a-a-y out. For every jet plane in the Air 
Force yowll find as many pilot opiniows as to 
which ship is the best. Let's leave it this way: 
each jet plane was designed to do a_ specific 
job... and each jet does just that. No war 
could ever be won with just one so-called “all 
*round” fighter. It takes many fighters, each 
tops in its field, and the Air Force has ’em, 

Question No. 2 is easy. According to Civil Air 
Regtilations, “Aircraft identification marks shall 
be displayed on aircraft in the manner prescribed 
by the “Administrator. Aircraft identification 
marks” areas follows: 

NC .. . Roman capital letiers NC follcwed 
by the registration symbols shall be displayed 
on aircraft which fully compiy with the minimum 
air-worthiness requirements specified in the Civil 
Air Regulation.” A more recent amendment to 
that, Mr. Lee, calls for just the “N” plus the 
numbers, instead of the “NC.” Okay?—Ed. 


Info Corner 


Gentlemen: 

I would appreciate any information you can 
give me in regard to midget airplane racing: 
rules, regulations, or the address of the organi- 
zation that sets up the rules. 

HARLEY E. McVAY 
Washington, Pa. 


We suggest you write to the Professional 
Racing Pilots Association, 4434 Alta Canyado Rd. 
La Canada. California, for that information,—Ed. 


Gentlemen: f 
In your August issue we noted a picture of 
the Johnson Bullet and became very interested 
in it, We’d appreciate your giving us the name 

and address of the manulacturer. 
H. M. JOHNSON 


O’Brien, Oregon 


Write Johnson Aircraft Corporation, P, O. Box 
690, Tyler, Texas.—Ed. 


Gentiemen: 
What is the top speed of the F-90 and the 
7002 Flying Triangle? 
S. CLINE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


That information is restricied at this time, and 
probably will be for some time to come,—Ed. 


Gentlemen: 
I would appreciate your sending me_ the 
correct address of the manufacturers of the 
Mooney Mite. : aa 
. JACK R. GASKILL 


Vallejo, Calif. 


h YOUR VIEWS 


Mooney Mite is built by Mooney Aircraft, Inc., 
Airport P. O. Box 3012, Wichita, Kansas.—Ed. 


Air Mail Stamp 


Gentlemen: 

I just took a close look at a six-cent air mail 
stamp and I’m wondering what kind of a plane 
itaiSe 

PFC. M. J. HILES 
Roslyn\, 1. J, Ne Y¥. 


The plane depicted on the Air Mail Stamps 
is a composite of several commercial airliner- 
types. It has the nose of a Douglas and the 
tail of a Lockheed, ete.—Ed. 


Ryan Data 


Gentlemen: 

In your August issue, Mr. R. E. Boyd asked 
for data on the Ryan ST, which later became 
the PT. Your reply stated, in part, that 
the Ryan PT-22 powered by 160-hp Kinner 
cruises at 123 mph. I have before me_ the 
specifications and performance data on the Ryan 
PT-22. In it the cruising speed is given as 110 
mph and the maximum speed as 125 mph. You 
also stated the range was 352 miles, whereas the 
spec sheet gives the PT-22 a cruising range of 
only 230 miles. I own a Ryan PT-22 and have 
substantiated this data over the past year and a 
half. I only wish the performance were as good 
as you say in your reply and that, as Mr. Boyd 
says, someone would produce a similar plane. 

H. C. MACKALL 
Ass’t Airport Mer. 


Dayton Municipal Airport 
Dayion, Ohio 


Thanks, Mr. Mackall, for offering up the 
correction. The information we passed on also 
came from the manufacturer, but—we’re inclined 
to agree that your data is more accurate.—Ed. 


Cessna Airmaster 


Gentlemen: 

Will you give me some information on the 
Cessna Airmaster? I would like to know what 
years the ship was built, its horsepower and 
cruising speed. Also, does that insttument panel 
on the lower lefthand page 28 of the June issue 
belong to the Airmaster? 

J. HERMAN 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Cessna built the Airmaster from 1937 to 1942. 
The 1937 (C-37), 1938 (C-38), 1939 (C-145) 
and 1940 (C-145) models were all powered 
by 145-hp Warner engines and had cruising 
speed of 143 mph, range of 525 miles. The 
Airmaster C-165, powered by 165-hp Warner 
engine, was built in 1989, 1940, 1941, and 
1942. Cruising speed for the C-165 was 149 
mph, range was 485 miles. The Airmaster line 
was discontinued in early °42. Yes, that is a 
photo of an Airmaster panel.—Ed. 


Note: On the index page of the October issue, 
the cover was named “Lockheed TF-80C.” This 
was an error caused by a switch in covers, It 
should have read, “Cover—Republic F-84E,”—Ed. 
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Job Qualifications 


A recent survey conducted by the Per- 
sonal Aircraft Council of Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association shows that the ability for 
a person to fly a plane is becoming increas- 
ingly important asa qualification for a 
job. More than 95 per cent of the execu- 
tives who replied to PAC’s questionnaire 
stated that the ability to fly would be a 
definite advantage in a career. 


Super DC-3 

The modernized version of one of the 
world’s best-known air transports, the 
Douglas Super DC-3, will be the first 
commercial airplane to be completely 
equipped with fire-resistant hydraulic 
fluid. The Super DC-3’s hydraulic system, 
improved to actuate gear- -retracting and 
other mechanisms faster than on the orig- 
inal DC-3, will be operated with Sky drol, 
2 non-inflammable fluid dev eloped jointly 
by Douglas and Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Round-the-World Flight 
Plans have been announced tor a round- 
the-world flight in a lightplane. The pilot 
. Jack Brazil; the plane . a new 
Johnson Bullet. Mr. Brazil will attempt to 
shatter the long-distance, non-stop light- 
plane record when he takes off on Bre 
first leg of his projected world-girdling 
flight, om Oklahoma City, OMahoma, to 
Rome, Italy, a distance of ‘5500 miles over 
the Great Circle Route. Mr. Brazil expects 
to have a gross plane weight, at take-off. 
of about 3800 pounds. In addition to extra 
gas and radio equipment, he will carry 
Sach emergency equipment as life raft. 
flares, etc. From Rome, he will iiy to 
Ankara, Turkey; Tehran, Iran; Karachi 
and Calcutta, India: Hong Kong and 


University of Hlinois Light Aircraft Fleet. Tabulation of All Costs. Feb. 1, 1948 to Jan. 1, 1949 
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Shanghai, China; then to Tokyo, Japan, 
winding up w ith the 6300-mile non-stop 
hop fon Tokyo back to Oklahoma City. 
Jack Brazil estimates the entire trip will 
require about 150 flying hours. 

The Johnson Bullet “which he will fly 
is a single-engine (Continental 185) low- 
wing monoplane which will seat four. In 
place of the seats for passengers, Mr. 
Brazil will carry a 300-gallon gas tank 
and extra radio equipment. 


Duster Pilot School 

Plans have been announced by Barrie 
Aeronautical Corporation at Lee Airport, 
Lockport, N. Y., for the inauguration of 
a duster pilot's course. This is believ ed to 
be the first state-approved course of its 
type in the U. S. Applicants to the school 
will be required to pass a rigorous entrance 
examination before they are accepted. The 
course will be over a six-weeks period and 
will include 100 hours of ground instruc- 
tion as well as 30 or 40 hours of special- 
ized flight training. This course is open to 
commercial pilots only. 


Lightplane Operating Costs 

“What will it cost me to operate an 
airplane?” That’s a question frequently 
asked by prospective aircraft owners, and 
for an answer SKYWAYS has called upon 
Leslie A. Bryan, Director of the Institute 
of Aviation at the University of Illinois. 
Writes Mr. Bryan: 

“The only honest reply is that there are 
so many variables in each situation that 
we cannot say. For example, there are 
wide variations in the number of hours 
flown, insurance costs, depreciation 
changes, and hangar rentals. Consequently. 
we really do not know accurately how 


much an operating hour will cost Jobe 
Doe, farmer, of Savoy, Illinois, or Riche) 
Roe, businessman, of Chicago. i} 
“We do, however, know what it rt ; 
the University of Illinois to operate jj 
fleet of light aircraft, and we are glad | 
share this information with those who w 6: 
to benefit from our experience. A summe|fy 
table (from our bulletin, “Light Airen\/ 
Operating Costs’) will give the prospectijt 
lightplane owner an idea as to costs, a} 
from the table perhaps he can work cle 
his own estimates. (See chart below.) | 
“It should be borne in mind when intd 6 
preting the table that several of ti 
airplanes listed in the chart were not opq% 
ated enough during the period to givelp 
fair statistical picture. This was probak} 
true of the Seabee and the Beecheri#s 
752B which were relatively new durijh 
the period surveyed. The utilization on t{® 
others ranged from 105 hours on tiie 
Taylorcraft to 921 hours on the Aeron’® 
1540E. 
“The private-plane owner should be|} 
in mind several other things also. Fir] 
insurance costs could be several tim! 
greater than those shown in the table. Huy 
insurance might cost up to a dollar 
hour for complete coverage. Ground inst 
ance coverage alone would run conside® 
ably less than complete coverage, b 
not as low as the table figures since tho} 
figures are self-insurance costs. Second] 
the direct maintenance cost plus sh 
overhead figure is probably higher thd” 
most owner's normal cost. Probably, to}, 
the lineman’s salary charge and the depr jh 
ciation in shop equipment would not 
as high for an individual. On the o 
hand, a private owner would have 
include hangar or tie-down charges. 
“The most important point on cost 
however, is this: the more an airplane 
used, the less the per-hour or mile cost§ 
A personal aircraft has vast utility at sma’ 
cost for the owner who has imagination! 


Total Fuel, 


Shop Deprecia- Insurance T 
Total & “ 5 D . otal 
: = Oil and Overhead tion on Linemen's eprecia- atin 
Type NC No pous Maintenance Mainte- Shop Damage Public Salaries ce a moet 
Per Hour nance Equipment ‘ Liability Aircraft Per How 
. t 
C@éssnait40 eee eee. or. Seno: 2301V 542.2 $2.177 31.44 3 .16 3 .08 $ .09 54 
Cescnalidd, se Meee ncn Sees 2324V 608.0 2.267 1.14 16 08 “09 : 54 ee $ 3 
Piper Supercruiser PA-12........... 4185M 447.1 2.181 1.14 16 08 09 ky 2.00 6.191 
BecchsAGs eee on chee o F7528 38.4 3.553 1.14 16 08 “v9 54 4°00 91563 
BEC AG Se eae oes nh eee 720B 117.6 2.354 1.14 .16 os 09 54 4.00 8.364 
Becchts5 eeeenee ee ee ek oe ee 80460 343.2 5.772 1.14 16 08 09 54 
Stinson! SO saree eae ae 97692 455.8 4.966 1.14 16 08 09 54 3.00 pier 
Nerancai i Get te oe 82993 638.1 2.897 1.14 i6 08 09 S4 1.00 5.907 
Reronea 1h Cie teenie > Soren 82094 712.3 1.525 1.14 16 08 09 54 1.00 4.535 
Aercuer TACO ee ein ee $2995 685.7 1.703 1.14 “16 08 09 34 1.00 4.713 
Aeron vik Gaetan ta a. ace ee 82996 600.8 3.647 1.14 16 08 09 54 
Atroncay; ih (er eee are see ee 82997 734.3 1.907 1.14 16 08 09 54 Doe oy 
Aeronca JAC rae ss : Satie 83427 690.6 1.506 1.14 16 os 09 54 1.00 4.516 
AGroncal 7A Cen soccer tees 83428 678.0 1.993 1.14 16 08 -09 54 1.00 5.003 
Aeronca TAC etc. ss se dene $3429 634.0 2.067 1.14 16 08 09 54 1.00 5.077 
ACTORCATEAG-2e eee enh «nis 83430 728.0 1.939 1.14 .16 08 .09 54 
AeroncarTN@ mee wks okt ne $3431 587.6 3.204 1.14 “16 os 09 54 1100 6.214 
Nor ONCE ACMA ee numer 1536E 725.6 2.272 1.14 “16 08 “09 54 1.00 5.282 
eT ORCITIN Coens 5 pe eae 1537E 531.5 4.199 1.14 “16 08 09 54 1.00 7.209 
AGTONCA TO en ee 1538E 745.1 2.110 1.14 16 08 .09 54 1.00 5.120 
Aeronca 7AC. 1539E 875.0 2.580 1.14 .16 08 09 54 ’ 
NerOlCAvEl Cowes Md ee 1540E 921.8 1.554 1.14 16 Os 09 fey eon es 
Reronca Miata alas Senne eres 1IS41E 700.8 3.025 1.14 16 08 09 54 1.00 6.035 
Gessner ae eae 89546 640.0 1.965 1.14 16 0s 09 S54 1.00 4.9750 
Nea a WAL ot 8 ow Sed ean he as 89623 590.5 1.687 1.14 16 08 09 54 1.00 4.6970. 
Excoupers1S2G: ine Fock conor ate 86979 238.3 4.125 1.14 16 08 09 54 2.00 8 135 — 
Brcouped’s Cte ea: See ae 99272. 255.3 4.940 1.14 16 08 09 54 2.00 8.950 
Seabee Cos ae Menor oon enn eee 6717K 24.0 5.720 1.14 16 08 .09 54 3.00 10.730 
Bosine AUSWiee eee et Chee ee 51443 442.1 3.484 1.14 16 08 09 54 4.00 9.494 
BociiewA TIN ee oes ee 57843 431.6 3.083 1.14 .16 08 .09 54 4.00 9.093 
Bocidzcn 75 Nieeowes ac oe eae ee 64078 129.1 6.000 1.14 16 08 09 54 4 
PAaylcecraltsB CoS whee ac oe cee ao 27460 105.7 2.269 1.14 .16 08 09 54 1100 309 
INSTITUTE OF AVIATION of University of Illinois operates a fleet of 32 airplanes. Chart shows tabulation of fleet operation costs 
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RADIO RELIABILITY 
-PLUS! 


$272.50 


(Suggested list price. 
Prices apply only within 
continental U.S.A.) 


The RCA One-Sixteen 


Aero Oddities 


Double Dose. Enroute to Texas on 
an assignment and flying his own 
Stinson Voyager, a pilot landed at 
Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., for gas. 
As he stepped from plane, another 
pilot in a Waco taxied into the 
Stinson, chewing up its right wing. 
Arrangements were made for a new 
Stinson while other one was being 
fixed up, so pilot could continue on 
to Texas. Landing at Mineola, Texas, 
pilot stepped out of ship only to 
have another Waco with another 
pilot at controls taxi into Stinson 
and chew up its right wing. (D. M. 


Van Tassel Jr.. Westover AFB, 
Massachusetts) 
Solo Prowess. On _ student’s first 


solo flight, engine of trainer cut out 
as ship turned on downwind leg. 
Student dropped nose of plane to 
pick up some flying speed, man- 
aged to get over ridge of trees, 
over river, then landed dead stick 
in farmer's field. When instructor 
chased over to congratulate student 
on nice job, student greeted instruc- 
tor with, “Gee, I’m sorry about 
breaking the prop . . . I shouldn't 
have nosed over!” (Peter Wessel, 
Hollywood, California) 


Rain Dispersal. A Brooklyn, N. Y., 
resident startled airline manage- 
ments by suggesting thet “a 24-hour 
cessation of airplane flying would 
solve the rain problem. How can we 
have rain while those powerful ma- 
chines are scattering the clouds in 
every direction?” the Brooklyn-er 
asked. (R. S. Linnell, Segreganset, 
Mass.) 


Diagnosis. It happened during the 
war and at North American Avia- 
tjon’s plant at Los Angeles. A B-25 
with a stuck landing gear was cir- 
cling the field. The pilot called the 
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tower for engineering advice. An 
engineer was put on the mike and 
advised the pilot where to fill the 
leaking hydraulic system with fluid. 
“But we're all out of fluid,” radioed 
the harassed pilot. “Then try coffee 
or water, replied the engineer. 
“There isn’t any,” answered the pilot. 
Shortly thereafter, the landing gear 
came down and the test pilot landed 
safely. He taxied up to the flight 
line and filled out his squawk sheet. 
The last line read, “I suggest this 
airplane be given a complete urinal- 
ysis.” (D. Chase, Pasedena, Cali- 
fornia) 


New Orders. Pilots of Chinese 
Nationalist Air Force received sev- 
eral new Mustang fighters and imme- 
diately proceeded to carry out some 
“on the deck” strafing of Communist 
Army troops. Within few minutes, 
several of new fighters were shot 
down. Thereupon came new orders 
from Headquarters restricting straf- 
ing to safe altitude of 6,000 feet! 
(W. M. Bodie, Alpine, California) 


Says Who? Seated at counter in 
airport restaurant, pilot and instruc- 
tor were discussing use of skis on 
aircraft. Pilot’s wife joined conversa- 
tion with comment, “Skis on a 
plane? That's silly . . . where's there 
a hill around here big enough for 
planes to ski on!” (Laurence Geitzel, 
Brandon, Wisconsin) 


Aftt'n Readers: 


If you have any news note oddities 
pertaining to aviation, send them to 
SKYWAYS, Box 17, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Five dollars 
will be paid the sender of each 
"oddity" printed. Contributions cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope. The deci- 
sion of the editors is final. 
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—the personal plane radio that has 
everything in one package 


V Entertainment— Complete coverage of standard 
broadcast band. 

Four-Course Ranges—For dependable navigation. 
Buiit-in range filter. 

Marker Beacons—75-mc marker signals received 
clearly while flying the beam, or direction finding. 
2-Way Communications—Receives ranges and 
towers, 200-400 kc. Transmits on new high-per- 
formance vhf channels. 

V Loudspeaker Output—For cabin loudspeaker — 
also headphone operation. Speaker switch on 
front panel. 

¥V Interphone—For large cabins, or two cockpits. 

V Loop Direction-Finding—Operates on either 
broadcast or beacon bands with any RCA loop. 


See the One-Sixteen at your RCA Aviation Dealer. 
For free brochure, write Dept. 127 K. 


AVIATION SECTION 
RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. N.J. 
(a Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited. Montreal 


“My PRODUCTIVE HOURS 
increased 2/3s when I 


started traveling by 
ERCOUPE!” 


L. Cunningham 

Nutrilite Foods 

Los Angeles, California 
An ERCOUPE can increase YOUR PROFITS 
hy reducing your non-productive travel hours. 


Write for FREE Brochure containing 
Illustrations and Complete Details 


SANDERS AVIATION, INC. 
Dept. S1 RIVERDALE, MARYLAND 
World-Wide Distributors For ERCOUPE 


NORTHROP C-125, Air Force’s newest cargo 
Called Raider, the hefty three-engine ship will 


MILITARY 


Additional Service Academy 


Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson has 
submitted to Congress the draft of a bill 
to provide for an additional Service Acad- 
emy to supplement the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. The proposed leg- 
islation would authorize Johnson to ac- 
quire lands to construct and maintain such 
buildings and facilities he might deem 
nécessary to operate the Academy ona 
temporary basis, pending construction of 
a permanent academy. An estimate of the 
cost involved approaches $171,000,000. 


ATS Openings 


The 8522 Air Transport Squadron, 
Corollary Unit of the MATS now has 
openings for 100 enlisted airmen. Vacan- 
cies exist in such highly specialized skills 
as radar, radio and aircraft operation and 
maintenance as well as in several admin- 
istrative categories. Enlisted Air Force 
Reservists including qualified veterans and 
non-veterans may participate in the active 
Air Force Reserve Program. Those ac- 
cepted will be trained at the MATS Ter- 
minal, Washington Nat'l Airport. 


Boeing Brake 

Boeing Airplane Company has developed 
a new automatic aircraft safety braking 
system which reduces stopping distance an 
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first flight. 
be used in lieu of gliders in combat areas 


plane, is shown here in_ its 
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average of 338 per cent, and in some cases 
as much as 50 per cent. In addition, this 
new braking system prevents skidding, all 
of which means an increase in tire life. 
This development allows large aircraft to 
make emergency landings on small air- 
fields and on any type of runway. The 
Boeing braking system is being manu- 
factured and sold by Hydro-Aire, Inc., of 
Burbank, California. The system has been 
tested with a great deal of success on the 
Boeing XB-47 jet bomber. 


C-123 Ready 


Chase Aircraft Company is putting the 
finishing touches on its new giant C-123, 
troop and cargo-carrying transport. The 
C-123, a twin-engine transport, is twice 
the size of earlier Chase Aircraft models. 
It is powered by two Pratt and Whitney 
R-2800 engines. As a personnel carrier, the 
C-123 can accommodate 60 fully equipped 
troops or 50 litter patients and medical 
service personnel. Top speed of the new 
transport is estimated at over 250 mph, 
cruising at 200 mph, and range at 550 
miles. 


Hurricane Hunters 


The Air Force “Hurricane Hunters” sta- 
tioned in Bermuda have formed a society 
to permanently recognize the military per- 
sonnel who have participated in recon- 
naissance flights through severe tropical 


storms. Called the “Loyal Legion of Hu 
ricane Hunters,’ membership numbe 
some 300 military personnel who hai 
flown one or more missions in the Atlanti 
Caribbean or the Gulf. The Hurricaz 
Hunters, Air Weather Service’s 378rd 
connaissance Squadron, operated fro 
Morrison Field, Florida, before their acti 
ities were transferred to Bermuda in 194% 


Short Bits... 


The initial production model of No 
rop’s C-125 Raider, a three-engined tran 
port for the USAF, has begun an acceleg 
ated test program. A total of 23 Raide 
are on order, of which 13 are to be use 
as assault transports, and 10 as rese 
planes in the Arctic regions. 


Two Navy jet fighter squadrons based 
Cecil Field in Jacksonville, Florida, 2 
being equipped with McDonnell Banshee 
These will replace the Phantoms th 
squadron has been flying for sever 
months. 

é@ 

Boeing’s six-jet B-47 will be the standar 
medium bomber for the USAF. Althoug 
already in production, later versions ai 
scheduled to get more powerful jet enging 
and to have an increased fuel capaci 
all of which will increase the now co: 
paratively short range of the ship. 


The Marine Corps recently opened 
jet engine school at Marine Co : 
Station, Cherry Point, North Caroling 
School will be used to train mechanic 
in most up-to-date methods of overha 
and repair in jet engine field. 


Word received from McDonnell Air 
indicates the XF-88 Voodoo is the ship 
USAF plans to use to try to beat th 
existing speed record of 670 mph held b 
the North American F-86A powered b 
GE J-47 turbojet. The Voodoo carries tw¢ 
Westinghouse J-34 jet engines. 


Winner in the Allison Jet Race at Cleve 
land during the recent National Air Race! 
was Lieutenant Walter C. Rew. Flying a 
F-80C, Lt. Rew’s speed was 594.8 mph 


In the Thompson Jet Race, the winne 
was Capt. B. Cunningham. Flying a 
F-S6A, his speed was 586.1 mph. Thi 
race was a closed-course race, 15 milés 
over 10 laps, while the Allison Jet Racef 
was a straightaway from Indianapolis tof 
Cleveland, a distance of 260 miles. 


In the Navy's Jet Carrier Race, from} 
the carrier Midway in the Atlantic to Cleve4 
land (482 miles), the winner was LE 
R. S. Laird. Flying a Banshee, his speed 
was 548.9 mph. 

e 


In the Bendix Jet Race, the winner was 
Major Vernon Ford. Flying an F-84E from 
Rosamond Dry Lake in California, to 
Cleveland, Ford’s speed was 529.6 


mph. | 
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Designers and builders 
of AIRCRAFT 


Navy’s PANTHERS Have Folding Wings 


GRUMMAN PANTHERS are designed to 
operate efficiently from carrier bases. For in- 
stance, the wings of these traditionally rug- 
ged GRUMMAN fighters fold up to conserve 
space on shipboard. 

In addition to these new Navy jet 
fighters GRUMMAN is building aircraft 
for the U. S. Air Force and for commercial 
users... aircraft designed to give maximum 
performance in their specific tasks. 


* * * 


Don't pass up your 


OPPORTUNITY 
in AVIATION! 


2 = 
oe Ls you are interested 
in Aviation, either 
: ‘Flight or Mechanics, 
the Globe Chamber of Commerce invites 
you to come fo Arizona. Take advantage 
of the excellent climate. and the never 
ending scenery while training in today’s 
most promising field. 


LOW COST HOUSING is available in 
school owned trailers or in the Govern- 
ment Housing Project. © a 

VETERAN STUDENTS are eligible to 
receive training, books ond tools as well 
as subsistence while in schaol. 

Students may complete their CAA 
written and practical examinations at 
the school upon completion of the course 
of study. o 

For the free catalogue or further 
information write: __ 


REGISTRAR 
GLOBE HIGH SCHOOL. 
GLOBE, ARIZONA 


A.R.C.’s VHF Communication and 
Navigation Equipment is a 


REVELATION 


Get static-free communication and the 
added reliability of omni range navi- 
gation with A.R.C.’s Type 17 2-way 
VHF Communication and Type 15B 
Omni Range Navigation Equipment. 
With the 15B tuned to VHF omni sta- 
tions, you fly directly in less time. 
You can receive weather broadcasts 
simultaneously with navigation signals 
—static free! It simplifies navigation 
and gives long, trouble-free life. The 
Type 17 adds an independent com- 
munication system for use while the 
15B is providing navigational informa- 
tion. Installations for both single and 
multi-engined planes are made only 
by authorized 

agencies. 


N 


COMMUNICATION 3.\ 
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All A.R.C. airborne equipment 
is Type Certificated by CAA. 
It is designed for reliability 
and performance—not to meet 
a price. Write for further de- 
tails or name of your nearest 
A.R.C, representative. 


Aircratt Radio (orporation 


BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 


bo 


PILOTS with a yen for 
long X-C’s and a need 
for lightweight luggage 
will be interested in this 
canvas and leather lug- 
gage by Boyle Leather 
Goods, Inc. Choice in- 
cludes 4-pr. shoe bag, 4- 
suiter, hat bag, overnight 
bag and an oversized bag 
for the whole family’s 
gear. Prices run from 
$12.50 up. The five-bag 
unit weighs only 18 lbs. 


ero Kquipmen 


PLASTIC coating called 
Krylon has been found 
suitable for protecting 
props against surface 
scratches and undue wear. 
Krylon also can be ap- 
plied to the surface of an 
airplane itself. Krylon re- 
sists rust and corrosion. 


ACCESSORY TOOLS 
for aircraft use have 
been announced by Air- 
craft Tools, Inc. Three 
new sets are for use with 
Huck Lockbolts. Named 
AT-590D Inspection Kit, 
tools were designed to 
aid aircraft shop man. 


WEEMS new finely mg 
Proportional Dividers x 
able quick, accwipp 
solution of speed-tiifs 
distance problems in b 
sea and air navigat} 
Given any two of thie 
quantities — speed, tif 
distance, the third can}! 
found quickly with 
convenient linear sc)” 
It sells for $24.00, an 

comes packed in [ 
very trim instrument k 


WEATHER glasses, 
veloped by Willson Pri 
ucts, Inc., are someth' 
new for airmen. Util 
ing special yellow lens 
these new glasses méf 
things look brighter % 
dull days and help pil 
to see through haze af 
mist. They are not to 
used in the sun and if 
not a sun glass. Price’ 
given as $12.50, higl 
for own __ prescripti( 
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AIRPORT DEPARTMENT 


NEW automatic full- 
swivel steerable _ tail 
wheel assembly unit is 
announced by Scott 
Aviation. This one 
(above) has been espe- 
cially designed for the 
Stinson and other four- 
place aircraft. The unit 
(8-inch wheel) is called 
the “Scott Model 3200.” 
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BINOCULARS for the 
sportsman flyer have 
been announced by the 
Weimet Camera Corpo- 
ration. These 7 x 50 
binoculars have excel- 
lent light transmission 
and unusual brilliance. 
With hard-coated lenses 
and prisms, glasses sell 
for $58.00 plus Fed. tax. 


TELEX earset is a new develop- 
ment in headsets for the radio- 
equipped plane. Called “Earset,” it 
is a single-phone headset weighing 
only half an ounce, and was de- 
signed tor efficient, comfortable 
operation. Earset will fit any shape 
or size ear, right or left, and fits 
snugly so it cannot slide off. It is 
equipped with standard connection. 
product of Telex, Incorporated. 


GUN is a popular degreaser 
with aircraft mechanics, and it 
is now available in quart sizes. 
It is a versatile, diphase sol- 
vent that cleans stubborn oil 
stains. Gunk safely cleans en- 
gine compartments and _laun- 
ders oil-soaked fabric; is espe- 
cially useful to plane owners. 


TRANSPORTATION = from 
airport to town is now solved, 
thanks to the new Scooter 
Cub, a small collapsible motor 
scooter which folds into a 
unit that can be carried in 
most small aircraft. It has a 
speed of 20-mph and burns 


a gallon of gas per 100 miles. 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
| AIRCRAFT 


Ta: Executive aircraft 


operators 
Private plane owners 


Fleet operators 


The AIRPORT DEPARTMENT of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft, with its extensive 
facilities, is available to all operators 
of Pratt & Whitney engines and 
Hamilton Standard propellers. Repair 
and overhaul service is as excellent 
in method and personnel as that of 
the original factory production. 


Here i4 why: 


* Only Pratt & Whitney or Hamilton 
Standard factory-made and warran- 
teed new parts are used. 


* Only factory-trained technicians touch 
your equipment. 


* Only the AIRPORT DEPARTMENT is 
equipped and staffed to perform all 
possible repair and overhaul opera- 
. tions. 

* The AIRPORT DEPARTMENT offers you 
the dependability of a factory rebuilt 
engine. 

* Located on one of the finest private 
airports in the country. 


Complete servicing, maintenance, 
and repair of aircraft and equipment 
including radio installation are avail- 
able in our spacious service hangar 
equipped with the most modern 
facilities. 


A personal visit, phone call or mail 
will answer your questions and show 
the many advantages —to you — of 
being served by Pratt & Whitney's 
AIRPORT DEPARTMENT. An inform- 
ative, pictorial booklet, available on 
request, illustrates and explains the 
wide range of AIRPORT DEPART- 
MENT functions; points the way to 
longer, better service from your Pratt 
& Whitney engines and Hamilton 
Standard propellers. 


AIRPORT DEPARTMENT 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 


Division, United Aircraft Corporation 
Rentschler Airport 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NAVY’S transport, the Douglas R4D modified for aerial 
mapping, gets an extra boost for take-off from JATO. 


wo basic problems confront Naval aeronau- 
tical engineers in cold-weather operations. 
These are: 1) adapting the aircraft to its 
environment and, 2) making the aircraft inhab- 
itable and usable under these conditions. The 
first problem is one of the aircraft against the 


PHOTO-MAPPING project recently undertaken was first 
in Alaskan area in 20 years. Planes used, Lockheed P2V2 


Equipped with skis, the tronsport’s take-off run _ is 
longer. JATO, however, gets the ship up in a_ hurry 


elements and the second is the pilot against 
the elements. 

Development results from scientific experi- 
mentation. It is the logical end of the progres- 
sion from the idea to the practical application. 
In Naval research and development, we follow 


Neptunes (below), were equipped with special improved 
cameras. The film was processed on way back to planes’ base 


ADM. LONNQUEST is Ass’t Chief, 
Research and Development, BuAer 


By Adm. °C. drngucs, U 


the same course and our results are the product 
of such synthetic experimentation. We try first 
to get the aircraft to do the job and then train 
the pilot to carry out the designated work of 
the aircraft. By the time we bring a plane to the 
Arctic or Antarctic, we are not so concerned 


CLOTHING that will protect airmen in arctic regions has 
been developed by Navy and tested under simulated conditions 


OPERATION of all types of aircraft under extreme cold 
is continually under study by Department of the Navy 


with its operational qualities under normal con- 
ditions, but rather we are interested in adapting 
that particular type to flying conditions in these 
areas. Most of our work has been tested in lab- 
oratories under simulated conditions and the 
results evaluated. The (Continued on page 47) 


NAVY CARRIERS operate in arctic regions as part of 
research program for study of ‘warfare’ in polar areas 


FLIGHT PATH of an airplane should not be changed too 
quickly. The wing rebels and then simply quits flying 


An airplane can be stalled at any 


speed... don’t let yours get away 


By DANA CRAWFORD 


Here is an article that every pilot should 
read. If you already know the material that is 
in it, youre a well-trained pilot. If you don't, 
the following information may keep you out of 
trouble.—Ed. 


AEROBATICS (left) are safe when performed with care. 
Many a_ stunt pilot, however, puts his ship into  high- 
speed stall by trying to hurry maneuver. The duster (below) 
is purposely in high-speed stall to powder corner of field 


FLIGHT PLANNING wos the lack here. This airplane came 
in downwind, against red flag during running of midget 


Ny airplane can be stalled—at any speed! 
An F-51 came in for a landing out of a steep 
glide and hit so hard that the landing gear 

flew off—at 40 mph above stalling speed! 

A Douglas test pilot during the war repeat- 
edly stalled his SBD dive bomber while going 
straight down, at speeds approaching 300 mph, 
just to find out if any of its parts were loose. 

The jet F-80 lands at 100 mph, but test pilots 
demonstrate stalls at 400 mph when they come 
back fast enough on the control wheel. 

But high-speed stalls are not restricted to 
high-speed aircraft. Any pilot can build up an 


SAFE FLIGHT INDICATOR is included as standard equipment 
on many of today’s personal planes. Photo here shows 
installation of the safe flight stall warning indicator on 
the left side of panel of a new four-place Cessna 170 


races in California. Pilot poured on power to go around 
again. It was just plain luck that his plane didn’t stall 


“accelerated stall” in a modern family airplane 
by being too heavy-handed in applying back- 
stick pressures. 

Ask the average pilot at what speed an air- 
plane stalls and he'll quote the straight-ahead 
landing speed of that particular airplane. But 
what about gusty air, power setting, baggage 
overloads and most important, the “g” loading 
or acceleration of the airplane? 

High-speed stalls are no mystery to pilots who 
came all the way up through military schools 
and had old-time primary instructors demon- 
strate this phenomenon (Continued on page 58) 


VANE-TYPE stall warning device is shown here mounted 
on the wing of the new. Cessna 170. Vane is mounted a 
stagnation point so that deflector 
under all safe flight conditions 


little below normal 


remains down-and-oft 
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NAVY MEN surrounding limp mushroom-like bag are superintending a delicate process — that of inflating the balloon 


REE-ballooning is the technique of flying a 

motorless_ lighter-than-air craft using only 

the wind for power. It was the first form of 
flying known to Man. Men free-ballooned across 
the English Channel in three hours flying time 
as long ago as 1785—a hundred and eighteen 
years before the 
Wright Brothers 
first successful aero- 
plane flight. 


Today free - bal- 
looning is outmoded 

08 Sok m ee BAG, half inflated, begins 
and almost forgot- regulating 


ten in an airminded 
age full of helicop- 
ters, gliders,  air- 
ships, jet-propelled 
aeroplanes and “fly- 
ing saucers.” Few 
people know that it 
has always been, 
and still is, one of 
the most unique and 


By WALTER W. BOYD, CMDR, USN 


to 


sand bag cords to make sure bag fills evenly 


fun-packed ways to fly. Free-ballooning is to 
the airshipman what sailing is to the midship- 
man—Sport, and a chance to brush up on funda- 
mentals. It is a little too expensive for the aver- 
age guy to take up as a hobby at present, but 
public interest could quickly rectify that situ- 
ation. In the mean- 
time it will cost you 
nothing for an excit- 
ing trip if you care 
to re-live with me 
the experience of my 
first overnight free- 
balloon flight. After 
all, I would hate to 
Sée “you~ meaisse 
through any lack of 
consideration on my 
part, the chance to 
learn something 
about this really dit- 
ferent sport. But I 
warn you, if you 


take shape. Each man_ is 
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become interested in ballooning and just can’t 
understand how you've struggled along through 
life so far without a balloon of your own and 
can't bear the thought of going on without one, 
don’t come around and expect me to under- 
write your buying one. I positively will not 
guarantee balloon flights. They are too unpre- 
dictable. Why, when you take off you don't 
even know where you are going to land (which, 
by the way, is one of free-ballooning’s sporting 
features). All I can guarantee is that you will 
find free-ballooning different and definitely not 
boring. It will be different because any time 
you go sailing over hill, down dale and through 
the woods in a magic “clothes basket,” it is dif- 
ferent. And you can't feel bored while hanging 
on to a tree branch with one hand and trying 
with the other to get priceless home movie shots 
of deer drinking from a stream almost within 
touching distance below you, or while frantically 
bailing sand out of your basket to get up out 
of reach of that farmer into whose tomato patch 
you have innocently dropped, were tempted, 
and are not so innocently departing! 

As a lighter-than-air naval aviator student 
at Lakehurst, I was required, among other 
things, to be a balloonist. For your information, 
a balloonist is a guy who is just crazy enough 
to calmly let them stick him into that clothes 
basket suspended from a gas-filled bag, thrust 
pigeons and sandwiches (Continued on page 52) 


ALOFT . . . and where men will end up in free-balloon 
trip is a question. One thing’s certain, they‘Il have fun 


FREE BALLOON all inflated, it strains at its ropes prior 
to the get-away. Navy men (below) climb into the small 
basket, soon te be whisked away on a breeze to adventure 


DEALER Jim Most (below) shows Pilot Downie the new CESSNA 140, now a completely all-metal airplane, is 
gadgets and gauges that are standard on the new Cessna 140 a plush little airliner that any 35-hour pilot can fly 


By DON DOWNIE 


ERES a plush little two-place airliner 

any 35-hour pilot can fly. The mighty mid- 

get of the Cessna line, the 140, is now com- 
pletely metal. This latest change ‘is a logical 
conclusion to their stable of four- and _five- 
placers that have been all-metal for nearly a 
year. 

If you like an airplane that has that solid 
feeling in the seat of its controls as it slows 
down for a landing, try this 140 Cessna. We flew 
the complete traffic pattern at less than 45 aph 
Indicated, and found the little airplane to 
respond perfectly to the controls at stalling 

eeds. 

The first 90-hp, all-metal 140 to reach the 
West Coast was delivered to Jim Most, the East 
Los Angeles dealer. N9412A had on y 15 hours 


INSTRUMENT PANEL on the Cessna 140 is one of neatest 
devised for personal planes. Note room for possible extras 
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FLIGHT PHOTO of the new “140” shows its chunky wing 
design. The “170” and ‘140’ use same outboard wing panels 


on its recording tachometer when we flew it for 
this Skyways article. 

“This ship is so easy to fly,” said Jim Most, 
“that you don’t need to worry about either 
greenhorn or out-of-practice pilots.” 

So we asked Dr. Ralph Netzley (“Fly Baby” 
October 1949 Skyways) to come along and do 
most of the work on this flight. The Doctor has 
logged almost no pilot time since Pearl Harbor 
and was quite “rusty.” 

“This ship has to be a cinch if I can fly it 
after all these years away from the controls,” 
grinned the Doctor. 

It was and he did. 

To begin with, this new 140 is a beautiful 
looking airplane. It’s clean, compact and rugged. 
More important, the beauty on this ship isn’t 
just skin deep. The ship is built to 150 degrees 
of the required strength and any maneuvers 
requiring full application of the controls are 
permitted as long as the maneuvering speed of 
106 mph is not exceeded and the baggage com- 
partment is empty. 

The little Cessna looks a great deal like its 
four-place big brother, the 170, and with good 
reason. Both airplanes have the same outboard 
wing panels, landing gear and tail cone. The 


LAST LEG of three-hour test flight was from Tehachapi 
(below) back over the Mojave Desert and into Los Angeles 


EXTRAS on the plane that 


pants, 


a 


McCauley prop, 


landing 


Downie flew 


lights, 


included wheel 


two-way 


radio 
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140—as long as the two in the jump seat at the 
bottom of the baggage compartment don’t weigh 
more than 80 pounds. This children’s rumble 
seat adds greatly to the utility of the new 140 
for parents with small fry. 

We walked around the shiny airplane at the 
East Los Angeles airport and checked the gas 
and oil before take-off. The new engine cowling 
is completely removable without pulling the 
propeller; a wrinkle that will cut maintenance 
costs. Heavy rubber “dynafocal” engine mounts 
drop vibration to a minimum. 

A new plan is offered by Cessna to install a 
customer’s 85- or 90-hp engine in a new 140. If 
you have a spare engine (Continued on page 51) 


PHOTOGRAPHERS favor the “140” for hurry-up assignments 
because of its good cruising, slow-flight characteristics 


two-place center section has the same airfoil 
section but is 2 feet, 8 inches shorter than 
the 170. 

This doubling-up on fabricated parts is in 
line with the factory’s plan for cutting down 
manufacturing costs and, in addition, makes the 
three different airplanes strikingly similar to fly. 
Any pilot who has checked out in the 140 can 
climb right into the four-place 170 and feel 
completely at ease. He'll never realize that he 
has two additional passengers until he turns 
around in the cockpit to reach for something 
off the hat rack. 

Actually, you can carry four people in the 


AIR SHOT, looking down to Pacific Ocean, shows new 
Cessna 140’s rugged single strut and sleek, sturdy wheel pants 


FLAPS on the Cessna 140 are larger and more effective than flaps on older models. The flaps go down 43° 


UN The Level 


By BEN ROBIN 


N society it’s not polite to look down our 

noses. In modern planes the same practice 

doesn’t tell when we're in level flight. Plane 
manufacturers are hanging the engines lower and 
lower onto the front end of the fuselage. This 
increases forward visibility in flight. It also 
makes it increasingly difficult to tell when we're 
flying level. There is only one answer. Don’t 
depend on the nose of your plane to decide when 
you're diving or climbing. Use the wing tips. The 
angle they make with the horizon will signal at 
once—level—climb—or dive. 

If you want a double check, the airspeed indi- 
cator, altimeter and rate-of-climb will give it to 
you. When flying a low-wing plane, these instru- 
ments are your only level-flight check. 

The new Cessna 170 is a good example of a 
high-winged plane having excellent visibility in 
the level-flight position. Actually the nose sits 
so low in the air that it is of little use in judging 
attitude. Just glance at the wing position with 
reference to the horizon—and you'll spot the 
level-flight position easily. 

This little trick can save you plenty of time 
on future cross-country flights. It is often pos- 
sible to gain as much as 10 mph cruising speed 


PILOT flying a 


by getting up on the step. Too many cross- 
country pilots fly along in a mushing aititude 
pushing a lot of unnecessary air with their wings. 

If you are flying a low-winged craft like the 
Navion, ignore the wing position. Use your 
instruments to discover the level-flight position. 
The airspeed indicator, altimeter and _rate-of- 
climb can be used for this check. All these 
instruments have lag. In other words they fol- 
low the aircraft changes in attitude only after 
a slight pause. 

This is the way to use your airspeed indi- 
cator when seeking the level-flight position: 
Place the aircraft in a slight dive. This attitude 
can be easily determined by watching for the 
air speed to increase. From the diving attitude 
gently bring the wheel back while watching the 
airspeed needle. You will note that because of 
lag, the speed indicator will continue to show 
an increase for a brief instant. As you continue 
to apply wheel back pressure and the nose 
comes up gently the airspeed indicator will 
finally hesitate before starting back the other 
way. At this instant of hesitation, when the 
needle stops momentarily, you are passing 
through the level-flight position. Apply wheel 
forward pressure and hold the needle still. 

This will require a little practice. At first you 
may tend to overcontrol and the nose will oscil- 
late through the level-flight position. But 
always remember this: When the airspeed indi- 
cator is increasing or decreasing and you apply 
control pressure, the pause before needle 
reversal is level-flight position. 

The same procedure may be used with the alti- 
meter or rate-of-climb instruments. The rate of 
lag is greater in these instruments, however. Fp 


low-wing airplane will find his only level-flight check is his air speed, altimeter, and _ rate-of-climz 
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BT-13 because it offers FIRST PLANE used by Rumel was an Ercoupe he bough 
secondhand, for $1800. Ship wouldn’t carry all his photo gear 


PIX TAKER Hal Rumel flies a 
work, has good range 


unobstructed visibility for camera 
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ENROUTE to ground photo assignment, Rumel shot pix of 
Colorado River from air which brought him extra dollars 


By BOB ARENTY 


AL Stevens Rumel, 49 West 3rd South St., 
Salt Lake City, was no different than many 
other business men regarding aviation. He 

liked to fly and had a private license, but he 
questioned being able to afford a-plane of his 
own. He knew what fixed expenses on a $4,000 
airplane would do to the old cost-per-hour 
equation when you fly less than 75 hours a 
year and come. to figure up” depreciation, 
hangar, insurance, inspections and_miiscellaneous 
sums. He knew that many executives save time 
and money by air travel, but his business was 
localized. Rumel is a commercial, advertising. 
portrait and industrial photographer whose work 
is nationally known. With six employees and a 
business that has grossed $50,000 a vear, he 
doesn’t have much spare time. 

Owning a plane for sport seemed impractical. 
except possibly as a flying club member. But 
airplanes kept getting into his act. An industrial 
job came up in Wyoming the day he had to 
photograph an important Salt Lake wedding at 
7:30 p. m. He hated to pass either assignment up. 

He rented a plane, left at dawn, shot his Rock 
Springs pix by 2 oclock and returned promptly; 
taking one and one-half hours over and two 
hours back. The negatives were dey eloped 
before supper and atter a good hour's nap he 
was on hand for the wedding, rarin to go. 
Plane rental cost less than $35 and he “saved” 
a $200 assignment. 

Another trip by air to Jackson Hole. Wyo- 
ming, boiled a hard day's drive down to two 
hours in a BT-13 on assignment to make some 
barroom murals for a swanky gambling joint. 

Then, one of Salt Lake’s leading department 
stores hailed him in and handed him a raft of 
spring and summer fashions; sport togs. play 
suits, bathing apparel (Continued on page 44) 
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PILOT RUMEL flies the BT from front cockpit. When he shoots 
such pictures as this one (above) of Utah’s Kennecutt Copper 
ore pit, he rolls stick between his knees to hold plane in 
position, thus freeing both hands for handling the cameras 
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PILOT-AUTHOR ODOM checks his Bonanza’s maintenance record with Tex Sallee, flight engineer at Odom Aviation, Teterboro 


Plane Care for Flight 


GAS SUMP should be checked for water accumulation. If Keep your plane clean and yowll keep 
there’s water in the gas, it will show up on your hand ; fi 
2 ae ; a better check on your ship’s shape 


By BILL ODOM 


with Carroll *Tex”’ Sallee: 


ESSENTIAL ITEMS for a_ plane that’s left outside are 
canvas prop and’ greenhouse covers, as are on this PT-26 
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Photos by Bill Price 


ROBABLY the best all round rule for main- 
taining an airplane is: keep it clean. 
There’s psychological advantage in always 
being proud of a clean airplane, but more 
important, there are real practical advantages to 
aircraft cleanliness: 

1. A clean surface cannot hide defects, cor- 
rosion, tears or fabric wear that may be obscured 
under a grimy surface. > 

2. The more you wipe down, wash, polish 
your airplane, the better you get to know it 
and the quicker you will be able to detect any 
changes from the normal. 

3. Only a clean engine compartment will show 
you when any normal oil seepage develops into 
a serious oil leak. 

4, A clean cabin, cockpit, engine nacelle, and 
baggage compartment will minimize the chances 
of loose nuts, bolts, screwdrivers, etc., fouling up 
control cables. 

5. Grime, oil residue, water, etc., deteriorate 
fabric surfaces and aid corrosion on metal 
surfaces. 

The responsibility for this cleanliness for 
adequate maintenance of an airplane for its 
safety in flight always has, and probably always 
will, reside in the pilot. 

All the mechanics and all the checks in the 
world cannot exempt a pilot of a lightplane from 
that responsibility. 

There are two ways in which a pilot can best 
insure that this responsibility to himself and to 
his passengers is carried out. 

The first is a thorough pre-flight check, and 
the second is a factor which pilots more fre- 
quently neglect—a thorough “gripe sheet.” 

A little later, we'll go through an outline for 
a suggested pre-flight (Continued on page 45; 


PRESSURE of tires is important. In this photo, Tex _is 
checking tires of Cessna 170. It should be 24 Ibs/sq. in. 


CHECK the spark plug terminals, making sure connections 
are tight so that vibration won’t loosen them in flight. 
If you tie-down your ship, make sure rope is not too 
tight. Tex (below) demonstrates right degree of tautness 


TIRES that are too soft can cause accidents. On landing 
on a too-soft tire, rim can cut sidewall, break through 
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COURSE given out, pilots go to work 
with their maps, dividers, computers 


AIR) PHOTO (above) shows competing planes lined up at 
Wings Field, located outside Philadelphia, before race take - off 


RACE STARTER, in this case Tony Little, waved planes off Competing pilots had to fly their ships on course which 
at one-minute intervals. Race course was 300 miles long. took them over so-called pylon airports, then back to Wings 


ore ewe at essential, so pilots GAS is good to iast drop, so pilots top- CHECK was made to be sure 
SINKS with scotch tape ped off tanks from bottles, after pumps no pilot had chilled his fuel 


T LAST ... a personal plane race that is fun 
and safe! Called the Philadelphia Regatta, it 
is run twice each year at Wings Field. The 

formula was devised by Tony Little, ardent fly- 
ing club member of Philadelphia’s Pylon Club. 
Pilots compete only in their plane category, and 
points are awarded on basis of shortest elapsed 
time at lowest gas consumption. The exact 
course of the race is not given out until an hour 
before take-off time. Competing pilots then go 
to work with their charts; gas is pumped into 
airplane tanks; pilots take off and fly the circuit 
(usually 300 miles with start and finish at Wings 
Field), return to field where elapsed time is 
established and gas consumption is figured on 
basis of quantity of gas needed to re-fill the 
tank. Check is made to be sure pilots haven't 


PYLON AIRPORTS weren‘’t always easy to find. Observer niledeaacit nant O Teater Ap 
on ground noted planes’ licenses as they flew over chilled gas to permit greater poundage. S39 
RACE OVER, competing planes had gas tanks refilled so that their RACE BOSS Tony Litiie chats with twin- 


total gas consumption could be judged from amount the tanks took engine race winner Pilot Arthur Godfrey 
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JET AIRLINER, built by A. V. 
Roe, Canada Ltd., is designated 
Type C. Powered by four Der- 
went jet engines paired in twin 
nacelles, the airliner (right) is 
expected to cruise at 400 mph at 
30,000 feet. It will carry from 
36 to 40 passengers and is classi- 
fied as a short/medium range 
jet transport. The prototype is 
now undergoing flight _ tests. 


NAVY’S SUPER patrol plane is 
the Consolidated Vultee XP5Y-1 
now nearing completion at Con- 
solidated’s San Diego _ plant. 
Four Allison prop-jet engines 
will give the XP5Y-1 more power 
per pound of airplane weight 
than some modern fighters. The 
big patrol plane (right) grosses 
more than 60 tons. Model shown 
here is one of two being built 
for Navy. Flight tests are sched- 
uled to begin this month. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S  127-ton 
Brabazon (left) is called “world’s 
largest landplane.” Powered by 
eight engines, the big ship has 
been designed to carry 100 pas- 
sengers non-stop between New 
York and London. For trip of 
this sort, the Brabazon must 
carry 13,500 gallons of fuel. 
Cruising speed of Brabazon is 
expected to be about 250 mph. 


PERCIVAL PRINCE is a roomy 
little high-wing transport de- 
signed specifically for feeder-line 
operations. It seats either eight 
or 10. Powered by two Alvis 
Leonides of 520-hp each, the 
Prince has a top speed of 210 
mph at sea level, and cruises at 
177 mph at 10,000 feet. This 
feeder-line plane (left) is pres- 
ently in very limited production. 
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PIPER CLIPPER, the biggest 
(performance-wise) little plane in 
the Piper line, has been licensed 
for float operations. Equipped 
with Edo floats and completely 
corrosion-proofed, the Piper Clip- 
per (above) sells for $4907.18, 
and is one of the lowest priced 
seaplanes in its class. Powered by 
115-hp Lycoming, it cruises at 
100, has range of over 400 miles. 


ITALY has come up with a trim 
twin-engine amphibian (below). 
Designated the P. 136, this am- 
phib carries pilot and four pas- 
sengers, plus 220 lbs of baggage. 
Powered by two Franklin engines 
swinging Hartzell props, the P. 
136 cruises at 150 mph and has 
a full-load range of 400 miles. 
The ship is fully instrumented and 
these are of U. S. manufacture. 


CANADA’S contribution to the 
private plane field is this four- 
place plane (above) built by Found 
Brothers Aviation Co., Ltd., Malton 
Airport, Toronto, Canada. Called 


the F.B.A.-1A, it is powered by 
145-hp Gipsy Major engine. While 
the prototype has been flown, 
nothing in the way of performance 
figures are available at this time. 


FLIGHT ENGINEER on globe-girdling B-50 was Capt. David B. Parmalee, shown here in derriere—first position on 


NERVE CENTER of big bombers is the Flight Engineer’s POSITION of Flight Engineer’s station permits him to main- 
station. He operates all engine controls for the pilot tain a visual check of plane’s engines at all times 
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HE WHO FLIES BACKWARDS 


HILE flying a naviga- 

tional training mission 

one dark night in 1943, 
I became lost. In those days, I 
had never heard of maximum range or cruise 
control. Standard lost procedure, so the book 
said, was to throttle back, reduce engine rpm, 
lean the mixture and pray. Fully aware of the 
gas-gulping characteristics of my two R-2850’s, 
I lost no time in putting into practice these 
measures—and especially the latter. 

Ironically, the hit-and-miss steps I employed 
are all a part of the present-day method used 
to gain maximum range, with one exception. 
Aircraft today carry charts which show the 
exact rpm for a given power setting. Such pre- 
cision may add one hundred miles to the range 
of an airplane. Anyone who has floated around 
out there between Mother Earth and the sun 
knows that one hundred miles can seem awfully 
important sometimes. Especially when—shall we 


SUPERFORTS, 
in war in the 


ready for take-off against Japs 
first planes to carry Flight 


shown here 
Pacific, were 
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By J. WESLEY NEAL 


say—there is some doubt as 
to position. But let’s examine 
those cruise control charts. 
How they found their way 
aboard modern airplanes presents an interesting 
tale. 

The exact point where cruise control appeared 
as a scientific factor in long-range flight is 
somewhat difficult to determine. With the 
development of large aircraft, the United States 
Navy and some of our domestic airlines first 
began serious experiments with maximum range 
flight in the late 30’s. But we were not alone in 
this field of aeronautical research. 

As a matter of fact, in the very year that 
World War II broke out in Europe, two Russian 
aviators predicted that a non-stop, round-the- 
world flight was imminently possible. Gromov 
and Mikhailovich who, in 1939, startled all 
nations by their flight from Moscow to San 
Diego, were asked by (Continued on page 50) 


men-who-rode-backward developed cruise 
losses due to lack of fuel 


Engineers. These 
control charts, reduced plane 
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USS LANGLEY, 


craft carrier. In 


a converted collier, was Navy’s first 


1921, 


a 


small 


group of Navy flyers 


air- 
go 


aboard the Langley to learn how to take off and land on 
her 65-foot deck. Jonathan Scott is one of this group 


PEARL HARBOR is attacked in 1941. Prior to that Scott 
is sent to Washington to make friends for aviation. He 
argues with wrong man, is banished to Panama, later re- 
assigned to Saratoga, then as instructor at Annapolis 


SCOTT, when Pearl Harbor is bombed, is on duty aboard 
the Enterprise. Because of his know-how, he is made 
Operations Officer. His men attack Jap forces near Mid- 
way. Scott sweats out their return (below) to the ship 


ARNER Bros. has come up with a Naval Avi- 
ation motion picture that, in our estima- 
tion, surpasses about everything of that 

nature ever done by Hollywood. The film traces 
the growth of Navai Aviation from the days of 
the Langley, the Navy’s first carrier, to the end 
of World War II and victory in the Pacific. The 
main action of the story is the carrier’s role in 
that victory. Dramatic and intense, much of the 
film is actual footage from wing cameras of fight- 
ing planes in combat action in the Pacific in 
World War II. Gary Cooper plays the lead as 
Jonathan Scott. If you're an aviation enthusi- 
ast, don’t miss this picture that factually 
portrays the vital part the aircraft carriers and 
their fighting men played in defeating the enemy 
and winning the war in the Pacific. +h 


WAR OVER, Capt. Scott brings his wrecked ship back to 
base, is retired as Admiral, watches jets take the air 


Visibility Zero Judg- 
ment Zero — Dilbert 
decided he needed @ 
some practice in night x 
flying. He got a lot of 
experience in a very 
short time. Within two 
minutes after, take-off, 
he crashed into a 
grove of pines. 

Dilbert’s alibi was 
that the weather had 
double - crossed him. 
There was a_ 10,000- 
foot ceiling, but when he left the lighted airport 
behind him, it was so dark he was unable to see 
anything. With no outside reference points, he 
couldn't judge the attitude of his plane—so he 
started to shift to instruments. Just about that 
time, he hit! 

Many pilots seem loathe to go on instruments 
as long as any possibility remains on flying con- 
tact. This is a dangerous habit, one responsible 
for many unnecessary accidents. 

Play it smart! Always go on 


fe \ 
Ce om 
Instrumenty 


instruments as soon as 
there is any possibility 
of visual references be- 
ing blotted out. It is 
f much easier to shift 
from instruments to 
a= fee = contact than to have to 
— = make a sudden shift 
to instruments after 
contact is lost, espe- 
cially under adverse 
conditions. An occas- 
ional glance will in- 
form you when you 
can go back to contact flying. 

Of course, if you are not a qualified instru- 
ment pilot, none of this refers to you. In that 
case, you have no damn business ever allowing 
yourself to get into a position where you might 
lose visual contact. 


Some Clouds Are Full Of Rocks—By his own 
admission, this guy was a Hot Pilot. He could 
fly anything with wings, including 
the pro- (Continued on page 63) 


“He could fly anything with wings, 
including the proverbial barn door” 
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Service Notes : Stinson Voyager 


assistance in general aircraft opera- 

tion are herein offered owners and 
operators of the Stinson Voyager. Although 
the basic Stinson Voyager design has been 
followed for several years by the Stinson 
Division of the Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation, former manufacturer, 
and by the Stinson Division of the Piper 
Aircraft Corporation, the present manu- 
facturer of the line, refinements in the 
design have resulted in differences in 
various accessory installations and changes 
in power ratings and loadings. Therefore, 
in considering the information presented 
here, make sure it refers to the model 
Stinson you fly. 


| oe items that might be of 


Ground Operations—Reutine Servicing 


Fuel Tanks: Beginning with the 1948, 
165-hp Voyager, one 25-gallon tank was 
installed in each wing for a total of 50- 
gallons of fuel. Previous 165-hp Voyagers 
(1947) and the Voyager 150’s had one 
20-gallon aluminum alloy tank in each 
wing, but only 18 gallons in each tank 
was available for use, for a total of 36 
gallons of fuel. 

Oil Tank: The wet-sump type engine 
carries all its oil in the crankcase. The 
165-hp Franklin engine has a capacity of 
nine quarts of oil and requires a minimum 
of five for safe operation, while the 150-hp 
Franklin, the same engine with lower 
power rating, has a capacity of eight 
quarts of oil and requires at least a mini- 
mum of four. The oil-filler cap for either 
engine is on top of the engine between the 
two aear cylinders and is accessible from 
the right side of the engine. The oil dip 
stick, for measuring purposes, is on the 
top right side of the crankcase inside the 
baffles. 

The engine oil is drained through a 
sufetied drain valve in a line carried to the 
rear of the engine compartment. Drain oil 
at its normal operating temperature. Be 
sure to re-install safety wire on valve 
slide after draining the oil. 

Landing Gear: Each main gear consists 
of a tapered chrome molybdenum beam 
hinged to the fuselage side with a rotating 
bronze bushing. The upper end of each 
beam is connected to spring-oil shock 
absorber struts that join the beams to the 
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center of the fuselage. The tail-wheel unit 
is a full-swiveling, solid-tired unit mounted 
on a leaf spring that is attached to the 
fuselage. 

The main gear shock absorber struts are 
reached through the cover under the front 
seat in the cabin. After each 100 hours of 
operation, remove the bleeder screw at the 
top of the strut wall and add petroleum- 
base hydraulic fluid, equivalent to AN-VV- 
O-366b, slowly through the filler plug at 
the top of the piston until fluid flows out 
the bleeder hole. Check the bleeder hole 
with a wire to make sure it is clear; wait 
until fluid stops coming out of the bleeder 
and then re-install the bleeder screw. 
Always fill the struts with the full weight 
of the airplane resting normally on the 
wheels. If it is necessary to fill the struts 
too often, the O-Ring seals at the piston 
end of the strut cylinder may be deterior- 
ated and should be replaced. 

Battery Servicing: The battery installa- 
tion was changed on the 1948 Voyager 
from its former position under the pilot’s 
seat to a rack forward of the firewall. 

Battery maintenance on models with 
the firewall rack is obvious. To service 
batteries located under the pilot’s seat in 
planes previous to the 1948 Voyager, lift 
up the handle at the right of the pilot’s 
seat, slide the seat full aft, remove the 
track stop bolt, slide the seat forward, lift 
the front part of the seat up and tip the 
seat back. The 1946 Voyagers were factory 
equipped with a 12-volt Exide, while the 
1947 had a 12-volt Willard as standard 
equipment. Keep the electrolyte at the 
proper level. 

For removing the battery from under 
the pilot’s seat, after releasing the battery 
case cover clips and removing the cover, 
disconnect the positive battery lead and 
then the negative. Pull the leads out of 
the case in order to allow space while 
lifting the battery. For replacement, 
reverse the steps, being sure to keep the 
negative battery terminal to the right side 
of the airplane when lowering the battery 
gently into the case. 

Lubrication: See chart and accompany- 
ing list of lubricants and periodic inspec- 
tions. Aileron, flap, rudder and elevator 
linges on 150 Voyagers require lubrication 
with AN-O-6a, general purpose oil, every 
25 hours. Later model Voyagers require 


no additional care, except keeping them | 


clean. 


Power Plant—Tips and Tolerances 


The Franklin 150 (6A4-150-B2) and 
165 (6A4-165-B3) engines are essentially 
the same, except for changes in carburetor 
and power ratings. The rated engine speed 
of the 165 is 2800 rpm, while for the 150 
it is 2600 rpm. The 
equipped with a Marvel MA4-5 carburetor, 
dual Scintilla S6RN-21 magnetos and 
Auto-Lite AH-4 or Champion J-10 spark 
plugs. The Franklin 150 uses a Marvel- 
Schebler MA-3SPA carburetor, dual Eise- 
man LA-6 magnetos and Champion J-10 
spark plugs or equivalent. 

Ignition System: Maintenance is conven- 
tional. Spark plugs should be tightened to 
a torque of from 12 to 15 foot-pounds. 
Heli-Coil spark plug bushings are replace- 
able in case the threads are damaged. 

Carburetor: The strainer is installed at 
the fuel inlet to catch any dirt or other 
matter which might pass the main strainer 
at the firewall. Idling speed is approxi- 
mately 600 rpm. The idle adjusting screw 
for controlling speed is on the throttle 
lever at the carburetor. The idle mixture 
control] is a knurled screw above the mix- 
ture control lever. Slight clock-wise move- 
ments of this screw will lean out the 
mixture. This adjustment should not be 
made unless re-check tests show that the 
engine is running too lean or too rich at 
the proper idling speed. 


Flight Controls—Tension and Travel 


Increase in maximum gross weights for 
succeeding models of the Voyager were 
facilitated by changes in the fuselage and 
wing structures. Fuselage changes were 
accomplished by tubing changes, while the 
wing beefing was in the nature of heavier 
fittings. Control changes from 1947 to 1948 
were in the use of a larger rudder and a 
different system for the rudder trim tab, 
with the °49 system is the same as the *48. 

Aileron Control System: The ailerons are 
in neutral when the trailing edges are 
one-quarter of an inch below the wing 
trailing edges. Travel limits are 23° to 25° 
up and 11° to 13° down. Fixed aileron 
trim tabs may be ground adjusted in a 
range of up to 26° up or down from 
neutral. Cable tension in the aileron con- 
trol system is 42 to 47 pounds. 

Flap Control System: Travel limit, fully 
extended, is 32° to 34°, while the inter- 
mediate position is 26° to 28°. Cable 
tension for the flap cables in the wing is 
22 to 25 pounds, which puts the tension 
for the fuselage cable in the system at 44 
to 50 pounds. 

Elevator Control System: Travel limits, 
with flaps up, are 16%° to 174° up and 
19%° to 20%° down. With flaps down, 
limits are 25° to 26° up and 19%° to 
20%° down. When the flaps are in the 
“up” position, the up-travel of the elevator 
is limited by a stop on the push-pull tube 
which connects the control column to the 
clevator system cable bellcrank. The stop 
limits travel by engaging the lower arm 
of the flap-lever control assembly. Cable 
tension for the elevator system is 100 to 
110 pounds. Trim tab tension is 10 to 20 
pounds. 
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Lubrication Chart for Stinson Voyager 


SYMBOLS USED IN LUBRICATION CHARTS 


‘ ' , ie i 
The following symbols are used in lubrication 2) Condo (2) 
charts to indicate the operational periods at nate es 
: 4 5 in Ventilator Val: 
which various parts of the airplane require Bs Trim Tab Control 
. . ; 4 : 
lubrication: 7 Begstac Bee aes seae 
8. Cabin Door ‘Lock ond Striker Pi 
*9. Rudder Trim Bun ae 
Me Cobin Bees leche Coenen 
Z » Cabin Door Hinges 
25 Hours *On 165 Horsepower Airplanes 
Ee = 50 Hours 
= 100 Hours 


The following symbols indicate the method QQ 
of application and the type of lubricant to 


be used of the intervals specified above: 


Cabin Compartment Lubrication 


A Oil Can 
(Use Oil, Specification Noa. AN-O-60) 


= Greose Gun, Zerk Fitting 
(Use Grease, Specification No AN-G-15) 


— Pock, Hond or Poddle 


| A ~ (Use Greose, Specification No. AN-G-15) 


Rudder: Travel is controlled by fixed 
stops, and the control system differs 
according to the year of manufacture. On 
later model planes the rigging of the 


: 1. Flap Push-Pull Tub 
rudder and elevator trim-tab control are oR AdsroaliParh PGWETKe 


effected by the rudder trim-control system. 


General—Facts and Figures 


Gross loads of Stinson Voyagers difter Wing Lubrication 
according to powerplant, year and model, 
and loading limits approaching maximum 
must be checked carefully since 1946 
planes are stressed for lower gross loads 
than later Voyagers. The Voyager 150 has 
a gross weight of 2150 Ibs; the 1947 165 : 
Voyager is licensed for 2230 pounds and 
the 1948 and 1949 Voyager for 2400 
pounds. Floatplane and ski-plane versions 
also differ according to the licenses. 

Changes also took place in the heating 
and ventilating system between models, 
with successive improvements, including 
changes in outlet ports in the cabin along 
with an improved cabin heater. Since 
heated air is ducted to the cabin from a 
muff on the left exhaust stack, routine 
engine inspections should always include 
a check of the muff and stack for possible 
cracking. Exhaust fumes in the cockpit in 
flight may be traced to this source in any 
type of plane. 

According to CAR’s, all repairs, adjust- 
ments and replacements that are other 
than routine must be made by or under 
the direction of a licensed A & E 
mechanic. None of the information con- 
tained here is intended to supersede direc- 
tions contained in official manuals or | 


. Tail Wheel Bearings 

. Trim Tab Control and Screw 
. Trim Tab Hinge 
Tail Wheel Knuckle 


aww 


Empennage and Tail Wheel Lubrication 
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State Training Search 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: The 31st Wing Command 
of the Pennsylvania Civil Air Patrol acti- 
vated a training search of the entire state 
of Pennsylvania recently in just four hours. 

The state was divided into two zones 
of Tactical control: lst Tactical out of 
Allentown Country Airport, and 2nd Tacti- 
cal out of Headquarters at Allegheny 
County Airport at Pittsburgh. 

Typical of an area searched was that of 
Group 6 in Western Pennsylvania. That 
area, 9000 square miles, was divided into 
74 sections, each measuring 9 by 13 miles. 
Each pilot in Group 6 was assigned one 
single section to search. 

The Group Commander, Major E. K. 
Long, was alerted by radio from Air- 
Sea Rescue Headquarters at Westover 
Field, Massachusetts. Upon the receipt of 
that alert, a carefully organized “fan-out” 
phone call plane was set into snotion which 
notified all pilots to proceed immediately 
to Headquarters at Allegheny Airport. 

The search was entirely successful, and 
proved again that the CAP can efficiently 
do its part in any emergency it might be 
called upon to face. 

Major E. K. Long, Capt. C. E. McKee, 
Jr., and Capt. W. G. S. McKee were in 
charge of operations out of Allegheny Air- 
port at Pittsburgh. 


NEW YORK WING of Civil Air Patrol 


recently participated in first 


om Hg. 


CAP Men Save Two Couples 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Fischer and Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig 
Throm are indeed indebted to the Fort 
Lauderdale Civil Air Patrol. On a fishing 
trip aboard a 26-foot skiff near Jupiter 
Lighthouse between West Palm Beach 
and Stuart, the two couples became 
stranded when the engine of their boat 
conked out and wouldn’t start again. Some 
24 hours later, when the young couples 
had not returned, a search was instigated 
by the Coast Guard and the Civil Air 
Patrol. First to spot the drifting boat with 
its worried occupants were Norman 
Kleinsch and Joe Dunaway of the Ft. 
Lauderdale CAP. The two CAP men re- 
turned to their base, reported their dis- 
covery of the helpless boat and its position. 
With this information, a Coast Guard cut- 
ter was able to reach the couples, take 
them aboard and return them to shore and 
safety. Although the couples had had 
nothing to eat but a little raw fish and 
very little water, they were none the worse 
for wear, but very grateful to their rescu- 
ers, the Civil Air Patrol. 


Submarine Tracking 


New York, N. Y.: The first combined Navy- 
Civil! Air Patrol war maneuver since the 


combined Navy-CAP 


maneuver since end of the war. Here commanding officers plan operations from base at Grumman 


end of World War II took place recentl 
over the Atlantic Ocean off Long Islan«{ 
New York. 

Conducted under strict wartime cond: 0 
tions, with a Navy submarine taking th) 
position of the attacking enemy whil 
planes of the CAP defended the coasté! 
water, 15 squadrons of the Southern Dis) ; 
trict of the CAP’s New York Wing pv] 
planes in the air. It was their job to ferre) 
out and simulate destruction of the suk} | 
marines. 

The CAP planes flew out of Grumma'|i: 
Airport, Bethpage, L. I, and were undew 
the direction of Lt. Col. E. C. Isom, Li} 
Col. J. F. Crowley, Major Eddie Lyons) 
and Major Lester L. Wolff. 

Only real excitement of the operatio:§ 
came when two CAP officers, flying low! 
level over the ocean, had the engine o} 
their plane quit, forcing them to ditch th/fl 
ship in the water. Fortunately, a Coas) 


two men were picked up a few minute} 
after hitting the water. No one wa) 
injured, although the plane was a comp 
plete loss and the pride of a couple cil 


pilots was dampened. 


Here an’ There 


New York, N. Y.: The New York Wing of 
the Civil Air Patrol has on hand a supph§ 
of “Glow-Lite” Civil Air Patrol automobil 
identification plates. These plates ar 
available at 35 cents each, or $3.50 pe} 
dozen. Requests should be submitted direc} 
to New York Wing, Civil Air Patrol. 


Cut Bank, Montana: Cadet Glenn Miller 
17, of Great Falls, Montana, left fol” 
England recently aboard an Air Forced 
plane. The cadet was awarded the trij 
through his activities in the Great Fallfl 
CAP squadron. Cadet Miller is one of Qi} 
cadets in the U. S. to make the tri 
under a cadet exchange program worked 
out with the English equivalent of. th 
Civil Air Patrol. 
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CORPORATION AIRCRAFT OWNERS ASSOCIATION. INC. 


Corporation Aircraft Owners Association 
is a non-profit organization designed to 
promote the aviation interests of the 
member firms, to protect those interests 
from discriminating legislation by Federal, 
State or Municipal agencies, to enable 
corporation aircraft owners to be repre- 
sented as a united front in all matters 
where organized action is necessary to 
bring about improvements in aircraft 
equipment and service, and to further 
the cause of safety and economy of 
operation. The CAOA headquarters are 
located at 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


New Secretary 

Following the resignation of C. B. Colby, 
the Executive Board of CAOA appointed 
Colonel Nathaniel F. Silsbee, well-known 
aviation writer and editor, to the position 
of Secretary of the Association. 

“Niel” Silsbee’s interest in aviation goes 
back to the International Aero Meet at 
Squantum, Mass. in 1910, and included a 
year and a half in the U. S. Air Services 
in World War I. 

He has been writing aviation since the 
mid-thirties, including aviation columns for 
various newspapers, the nationally syndi- 
cated series “Wings Over America” (1940), 
and articles in aviation magazines. 

During World War Ii Silsbee served 
for four years in the AAF, from Captain 
to Lt. Col., including two years as Tech- 
nical Research Officer, Hq. AAF Public 
Relations, and two years in the Intelli- 
gence Division of the Air Staff. 

Since the war he has held the position of 
Technical Editor of SKYWAYS magazine 
for two years, and Managing Editor of 
Aero Digest for two years. 

Niel Silsbee was born and educated in 
Boston, Mass., and now lives in Merrick, 
L. I. He has one son and four step-sons. 


CAOA Forum 


This is the first issue in which we have 
. been able to offer a complete report on 
the second annual CAOA forum held in 
Washington, D. C. on August 3, 1949. 

Registration began at 9 o'clock and 
shortly after 10 o’clock CAOA Chairman, 
William B. Belden, opened the forum at 
the Hotel Statler. 


Airport Service Required 


The first speaker was Mr. Robert Ald- 
rich, Director of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
~ Aviation Authority. 

In his introduction of Mr. Aldrich, Mr. 
Belden pointed out that last May he 
attended the Airport Operators Council 
meeting at Denver, Colorado, as a speaker, 
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and at that time presented to the airport 
Operators present, an inventory of the 
things that executive aircraft operators 
desired from airport managers to make 
their ports better hosts to the itinerant 
executive. CAOA felt it only fair that a 
representative from the Council be invited 
to our forum to give the other side. 

The speaker was responsive and he 
genially pointed out that AOC not only 
welcomed but desired comments and sug- 
gestions relative to airport services. 

Mr. Aldrich recalled the old axiom of 
the “squeakiest wheel getting the most 
grease” and indicated that the operators 
of executive aircraft should point out the 
type of services required. He added that 
our needs are the deep concern of the 
Council and only through an articulate 
CAOA membership can they know of 
conditions that should be remedied. 

Mr. Aldrich pointed out that it was the 
duty of the airport manager to offer the 
best possible services to visitors of all 
categories, and that he was the one with 
whom to register complaints of any type, 
be it regarding refueling, personnel, res- 
taurant service, washrooms or tower. 

In conclusion, Mr. Aldrich pointed out 
that it was the function of the Airport 
Operators Council to attempt to correct 
such situations as fast as they were 
brought to their attention. 


Executive-Aircraft Insurance 


The next speaker’s topic was insurance 
for the corporation-owned aircraft. Mr. 
Gordon Sleeper, aircraft insurance expert 
from the Frank B. Hall & Co. Inc. of New 
York, pointed out that there is no one 
insurance plan for any one executive air- 
craft. Hach plan must be hand tailored to 
fit the aircraft for which it is intended. 

His interesting talk covered such points 
as the importance of reading all the fine 
print on your aircraft insurance policy, 
the fact that an accident will make it 
necessary for you to re-establish your in- 
surance and pay another premium based 
upon the new situation, the great chance 
of on-the-ground damage and liability 
risks, and the importance of care in the 
selection of pilots. 

Mr. Sleeper cited one instance wherein 
a pilot was hired on a friend-of-a-friend 
recommendation. This pilot was investi- 
gated as usual by the insurance company 
approached to handle the coverage for 
the plane involved. This pilot was found 
to not only not hold the ratings he had 
indicated but to have a reputation for 
taking long chances, being careless to a 
point of incompetency, and having already 
been involved in more than one accident. 
Needless to say this pilot was discharged 
at once, for with him as pilot, insurance 
of the aircraft was impossible. 


Gordon Sleeper further pointed out that 
each owner actually makes his own rates 
through his reputation for good main- 
tenance, careful selection of pilots and 
good operating practices. 


Problems of Air Traffic 


Following Mr. Sleeper’s talk the chair- 
man introduced the Deputy Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Mr. Fred B. Lee, who was a speaker at 
the 1948 forum. 

Mr. Belden pointed out that last year 
Mr. Lee had withstood considerable bom- 
bardment from the floor and with a fine 
display of sportsmanship had promptly 
agreed to return as a speaker this year. 
CAOA was particularly glad and fortunate 
to have Mr. Lee back this year for as 
usual his talk was of unusual interest. 

Mr. Lee gave a very detailed account 
of the CAA’s plans for future handling of 
air traffic, yet pointed out that with the 
vastly increased speeds and numbers of 
modern aircraft unforeseen problems were 
already being encountered. 

For example, he pointed out that jet 
aircraft alone posed considerable problems 
not only because of their speed but for 
the fact that they are difficult to “stack 
up” and hold at a point until the landing 
pattern was open for a landing. 

He described the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s work on a_ cross-range 
computer that would enable one to fly 
any arbitrary course at any angle, not 
just to and from points, their work to 
reduce holding tie-ups at terminals, to 
obtain automatic transmission, and _ to 
obtain better radio communications. 

The Deputy Administrator predicted 
that by 1954 all low frequencies with their 
problems would be eliminated in favor of 
the higher ranges where better all-weather 
communications are possible. 

Mr. Lee assured the forum that the CAA 
wants to treat executive-aircraft operators 
the same as the airlines. Mr. Lee stated 
that the matter of “airline minimums” had 
often been misunderstood by some execu- 
tive pilots. 


NEW CAOA SECRETARY 


Nathaniel F. Silsbee, Colonel USAFR, 
will try to keep things moving at 
N. Y. headquarters of our Association 
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THE HEAD TABLE at forum luncheon, including all but one of the speakers. Left to right: “C. B.” Colby, Gordon Sleeper, J. Fred Henry, Fred B. Lev 
Captain Bill Odom, Chairman William B. Belden, Brig. Gen. James W. Spry, Joseph T. Geuting, Jr., Don Mockler, Cole H. Morrow, Walter C. Pagul 


He said that there were no actual 
“airline minimums,” as such, as a blanket 
privilege of the airline pilots. Each airline 
pilot must be checked out for a minimum 
for a certain terminal in a specific type of 
aircraft, and that minimum applies only to 
that pilot at that terminal in that type of 
ship. The fact that airline pilots have 
been granted lower minimumis tor a certain 
terminal port does not mean that other 
pilots may not be given a waiver for that 
minimum at that field in a certain type of 
ship if he can qualify. (He mentioned one 
terminal at which there were 15 differ- 
ent sets of minimums in force for differ- 
ent pilots and types of ships.) 

This can be done for any executive 
pilot who can meet the requirements, but 
(as in the case of the airline pilots) that 
minimum will only be good for that field 
by that pilot in the ship in which he quali- 
fied for his minimum waiver. 

He pointed out that any airline pilot 
landing at a strange field, or in another 
type of ship than the one in which 
he was granted his waiver for a lower 
minimum, must observe the higher mini- 
mum exactly as an executive pilot who 
has not qualified for a waiver. (This should 
do much to clear up the confusion over 
the seeming favoritism in “granting” lower 
minimums to airlines.) 

All in all, Mr. Lee’s talk was opti- 
mistic and exceedingly interesting to those 
present. It was felt that with Mr. Lee in 
his position of importance with the CAA, 
the interests of CAOA and all executive- 


MR. ROBERT ALDRICH stressed interest of Air- 
port Operators Council in CAOA suggestions 
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aircraft operators would receive a maxi- 
mum of understanding and cooperation. 


Aircraft Protective Maintenance 


At the conclusion of Mr. Lee’s talk the 
forum was addressed by a distinguished 
speaker from the United States Air Force, 
Brigadier General James W. Spry, Chief 
of Maintenance for the Air Force. General 
Spry introduced the subject of protective 
maintenance, an angle of aviation often 
overlooked in importance. 

General Spry pointed out that aircraft 
had to be designed with better access to 
parts that require inspection and servicing, 
and made easier and more economical to 
maintain. 

Although the figures given by the Gen- 
eral do not apply to the average executive 
aircraft (26 millions to maintain and oper- 
ate B-50’s) the theme of General Spry’s 
enlightening talk did apply to executive 
aircraft—that an aircraft is really no better 
than its maintenance, and that main- 
tenance should be a protection against 
rather than a correction of a bad con- 
dition. We were fortunate to have had 
the General with us as a speaker and the 
forum found the Air Force’s problems of 
maintenance highly interesting. 


Capt. Odom Accepts Certificate 
A recess was declared at the conclusion 


of General Spry’s talk while the room was 
converted for the forum luncheon. 


BRIG. GEN. JAMES W. SPRY, USAF, strongly 
emphasized the value of protective maintenance 


fi 


Toward the close of the luncheon, M/» 
Belden rose to introduce the guest speake | 
stating that a formal introduction we): 
hardly needed in this case, the speake> 
being so well-known as a round-the-worl 
and long-distance record holder. He wer 
on to say that first of all, however, he ha 
a very pleasant little ceremony to perform 
presenting the luncheon speaker, Capta: 
William P. Odom, with the first Honorarbr 
Membership in the Association. 

The certificate, prepared especially fc 
the occasion, was read to the forum. ] 
certified that William P. Odom had bee}” 
elected to Honorary Membership in thjp 
Corporation Aircraft Owners Associatior} 
Inc., by unanimous vote of the Board cit 
Directors “in recognition of his outstandin'jp 
accomplishments as an airman and for hi 
promotion of the use of aircraft as an aii 
to industry.” 

Captain Odom accepted the certificat 
from the Chairman of CAOA’S Board o 
Directors and thanked him for the hono 
of being CAOA’s first Honorary Member 
stating that he considered the associatior 
an important part of aviation’s progres} 
and one that was bound to become mor} 
and more important as the use of aircraff 
in industry becomes more universal. 


> 
aT 


Odom Recounts World Trips 


From acceptance of the certificate, Bil 
Odom turned to his subject as luncheot 
speaker. 

Somewhere in the hiliarious shuffle tha 


“CAA wants to treat operators of executive 
planes same as airlines” stated Dep. Adm. Lee 
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wed, the subject seemed to have been 
placed, but no one seemed to care. 
aptain Odom launched into a modest 
highly entertaining description of his 
ous round-the-world record flights and 
most recent non-stop flight from Hawaii 
[eterboro, New Jersey. 

pparently Bill Odom’s various flights 
e been as full of anecdotes as they 
e of careful planning and expert air- 
ship, and none of the anecdotes 
ered by his telling. He made his record- 
aking round-the-world flights in the 
molds “Bombshell” and the flight from 
wali to New Jersey in the stock model 
ch Bonanza sound so_ ridiculously 
ple that it was hard to realize the vast 
yunt of preparation and expert piloting 
| navigation behind them that made 
m “routine.” 

‘he Captain, long a great believer in 
use of executive aircraft as an aid to 
ustry, has done much to establish and 
mote modern aircraft as a reliable, safe 
| actually economical piece of business 
| industry equipment. His talk ended 
too soon. 


| Cooperation 


\t the close of the luncheon, the Chair- 
a called upon Mr. Joseph T. Geuting, 
nager of the Personal Aircraft Council 
he Aircraft Industries Association. 

fe. Geuting’s subject was “CAOA-AIA, 
tners in Progress.” He expertly pointed 
how closely CAOA and AIA works 
ether to promote the use of executive 
raft. Mr. Geuting’s statement that, 
olution and not revolution is the for- 
la by which our industry will produce 
r by year, as we have in the past, 
raft of increasingly better perform- 
e and greater utility” pretty well sums 
the thinking of a majority of those in 
ation. 

ir. Geuting’s talk was well received and 
points he touched upon were of especial 
srest to CAOA members. 


ing Exec Passengers 


*ollowing Mr. Geuting, the Chairman 
ed upon Mr. Cole H. Morrow, CAOA 
ector, and Assistant to the Vice Presi- 
%t of the J. I. Case Company. Mr. 
rrow’s subject was “Flying the Execu- 
- Passenger,” and he described the 
gue course of training the Case Com- 
y prescribes for its executive pilots in 
gentle art of flying their executive 
sengers so they will be relaxed and 
afortable during the flight. 
[The J. I. Case Company makes it a 
ctice to let the passengers, many of 
om have never flown before, know all 
ut the flight, why it is flown a certain 
y, how the pilot operates the aircraft 
| why certain things have to be done 
ing the trip. The latter includes such 
ple but mysterious-to-the-passenger 
ags as changing propeller settings, 
tching tanks, checking maps, and ad- 
ing instruments enroute. 
“he J. I. Case executive also pointed 
that as business competition becomes 
‘er, the aircraft should not be con- 
red a liability but an asset in view of 
greater territory that can be covered 
offset the new competition. 


Safety in Flight 


The last speaker of the forum covered 
the subject of greatest importance to all 
Operators of executive aircraft, namely, 
safety in flight. 

Mr. Walter C. Pague, Chief Pilot for 
Armco Steel Corp., and Chairman of the 
Association’s Technical Committee, pointed 
out that flying safety was really a matter of 
knowing accurately your own capabilities 
as a pilot. Knowledge of your aircraft, 
important as it is, is overshadowed by 
knowledge of your own skill as a_ pilot, 
gained through experience, Mr. Pague 
stated. 

He emphasized the point that no matter 
how experienced a pilot might be, there 
were no two ways about instrument flying. 
You either know it or you don’t, and if 
you have not passed an instrument check 
recently enough to give you assurance 
that you can safely fly during IFR con- 
ditions, it is far better that you take the 
train, adding that the pilot who really 
knows the score still prepares for instru- 
ment flight. 

Armco's Chief Pilot also emphasized that 
you should never encounter really rough 
going if you have planned your flight 
with care, checked the weather accurately 
and not overstepped the capabilities of 
either yourself or your aircraft. 

Mr. Prague’s caution to the pilots at 
the forum was to give their executive 
passengers a good ride, for on _ their 
reaction to the flight depends their future 
use of the aircraft and incidentally assur- 
ance of the pilot's continued future 
employment. 


CAOA Pilot Queries and Answers 


Upon conclusion cf Mr. Prague’s very 
worthwhile remarks, Mr. Belden turned 
the forum over te Mr. C. B. Colby, the 
Association’s Executive Secretary who 
served as moderator for the discussion 
period that followed the program of 
speakers. 

From this point on, questions from the 
floor were directed at those of the speakers 
who remained for the discussion period. 
Their answers amplified many of the earlier 


talks. 


Chairman Belden 


Mr. Aldrich, in answer to questions, 
suggested that CAOA distribute “airport 
rating cards” for the members to fill in 
and forward to the Airport Operators 
Council regarding conditions encountered 
at certain airports. (The CAOA Executive 
Secretary met with Mr. Cyril Thompson, 
Executive Secretary of the AOC the follow- 
ing morning and the cards are now under 
serious discussion.) 

Mr. Sleeper answered numerous ques- 
tions regarding insurance, including one 
regarding the matter of insuring riders in 
executive aircraft. He stated that many 
companies are now insuring all members 
of the corporation who are liable to be 
called upon to ride in the plane on busi- 
ness. Mr. Sleeper also stated that increased 
use of executive aircraft not only will but 
has brought down premium rates for that 
type of insurance. 

Miss Gloria Heath, ex-Wasp pilot and 
representative of the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, introduced the subject of the weather 
report cards distributed to Association 
members some time ago and urged their 
continued use. Many of the forum mem- 
bers felt they were an excellent idea and 
commented upon the difficulty of obtaining 
accurate and up-to-date “in-flight” reports 
from aircraft in their area or ahead of 
them. 

It was felt by all that the regular airlines 
should be more cooperative in making 
public their in-flight weather reports, as a 
contribution to general flight safety. 

The formal discussion period was 
brought to a close at 4:30, but long after- 
wards groups of forum members remained 
in the hall renewing friendships established 
last year and going over in greater detail 
points brought out during the day. 


Forum for 1950 


It was the general concensus of opinion 
that the 1949 CAOA forum had been an 
even greater success than the first (1948), 
and all left with the feeling that it had 
been a day well and profitably spent. Al- 
ready plans are underway for the forum of 
1950 which should top the first two. If you 
missed the forum this year, plan on being 
with us next year, for you will enjoy and 
profit from the experience. ot} 


to Captain Odom 


ust before going to press, we were 
J shocked and saddened by the 
death of Captain William P. Odom. 
Those who heard him speak at the 
Forum, and many of us who have 
been in close contact with him can 
only realize with an effort that this 
modest and exceptionally able airman 
is no longer with us. His achievements 
in the round-the-world record flights, 
and demonstration of the reliability of 
the small executive-type aircraft in the 
flight from Hawaii to Teterboro live 
on, and have paved the way for fur- 
ther achievements. Bill Odom’s passing 
leaves a big gap in the constructive 
forces for aviation. 


Flying Photog 
(Continued from page 25) 


and sleazy lingerie—“something for the 
bride’s leisure hours and play time.” 

“We want this stuff photographed in 
Phoenix, Arizona,” the advertising execu- 
tives said, “and we want it pronto!” 

Hal winced. He was half way through a 
contract for the Gardner-Denver Company 
photographing their rock drills and other 
equipment at one of Utah’s fabulously 
rich silver mines. He couldn't possibly 
spare more than four days. 

In the very best of weather, Phoenix 
was a 14-hour drive, and this was January 
with its slick roads and snowbanks—mean- 
ing two days each way by car. By airplane 
he was there in about five hours the next 
morning. He took pictures that afternoon, 
the next day and the following morning. 
Then he loafed 24 hours and returned to 
Salt Lake the fourth afternoon. Another 
contract “saved.” 

In the spring, a Salt Lake accountant 
flew him to southern Idaho to take 21 
ranch photos in the Twin Falls area and 
they were back before evening. About then 
Hal decided airplanes were here to stay. 
But he had a touchy problem involved in 
finances and utility. He could use an air- 
plane—but not too many hours a year. If 
he bought wrong, he might only break 
even, or perhaps lose if he had some bad 
luck. The right choice would make some 
money. 

Through a rather involved flying club 
deal that wound up in considerable con- 
fusion, he had acquired $1800 worth of 
used Ercoupe and while he liked the 
plane it wasn’t his baby as a camera plat- 
form. For one thing, it wouldn’t lug three 
or four cameras, two large cases of equip- 
ment and an assistant, plus their personal 
duffle. 

He had learned that when he did fly, 
the basic cost per hour for gas was not 
important. A good many other factors 
influenced his choice of a BT-13. First, 
it was heavy and quite stable in the tur- 
bulent air over the Rockies; second, the 
front cockpit with canopy open gave an 
unobstructed shot at anything not straight 
down; third, it was fairly fast and had 
enough range; fourth, with a low initial 
cost, depreciation wouldn’t amount to 
much, and being all metal it could winter 
out on the open range and thus save 
hangar fees. 

In trading, he got $800 to boot and 
ear-marked it “gasoline funds,’ where- 
upon he quit worrying about burning 20 
gallons an hour. Eight centuries buys 
quite a tank full of petrol, even at 34 
cents a gallon. 

It wasn’t long until he found himself 
shooting pictures he hadn’t known about 
previously, and they sold exceedingly well. 
In the meantime, almost every air trip 
turned into a Paid Vacation—something 
small business men rarely enjoy. 

The airplane is not a main cog in his 
business, but it has provided a higher 
revenue than you'd expect, even from the 
figures. Actually, $3500 added to the 
gross annual income to $40,000 to $50,000 
means only 7 per cent or 8 per cent of 
the volume, and the wrong kind of aerial 
operation could easily run that high. But 
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once Hal tacked $200 worth of extra 
pictures outo five photo jobs with the ship, 
he wrote off the plane investment and 
started figuring even with the board. 

It now costs him hardly $500 a year to 
fly the ship the 50 hours or so he needs 
it. That isn’t very impressive until you see 
what happens to his net income. The 
$3,000 left becomes gravy and jumps his 
net 50 per cent or more. That’s enough 
money to pay off a substantial mortgage 
on a home in only three or four years and 
is essentially what Hal’s plane has meant 
to him. 

The surprising part is the extra extra 
income the plane generated of its own 
accord. The gravy had gravy on it. He had 
estimated the ship would “save” about 
$1500 to $2000 a year in ordinary routine. 
But it did more than that—it developed 
some ideas of its own that Hal hadn’t 
expected. 

This began quite innocently, but was 
predicated on the fact that Hal was quite 
a “river rat” in his salad years. 

An architectural firm commissioned two 
Utah “war-baby” housing project photo 
assignments. They wanted both ground 
shots and aerials of Dragerton and Hia- 
watha, towns built at Carbon county coal 
mines during the war and, as usual, there 
was a big rush. 

Hal dispatched two men by car to 
shoot the ground pix and took off the 


same morning with his ace assistant, Buc 
Denne, to fly the aerials. Three hour 
later, with the aerials in the bag, they 
landed at Price for gas. They knew i 
would take until the third day for thd 
ground crew to get back to Salt Lake by 
car. 

Well, to cut it short, Hal had made on 
of those storybook white-water trips dowr}) 
the Colorado River by boat in his brasl} 
youth and he wanted to see what it lookec 
like from the air. He took off for Moakil 
where he hit the upper reaches of the) 
Colorado’s mighty gorge and they doggecf 
down the chasm through a_ red-rock 
wonderland that defies description. Afte 
a side trip up the San Juan and aroun¢ 
the “goosenecks” they dropped in tc} 
Goulding’s Trading Post in the Navaje} 
country and then kicked on over to Marble} 
Canyon and one of the sweetest vacation-| 
land air strips in the U. S. Although| 
the boat trip had been spectacular, it was| 
nothing to what they discovered by air— 
after their hair quit standing on end and| 
they decided that the engine was going 
to keep running in spite of the terrain 
below. | 

The cameras were busy all the way 
down and back. They stopped at Marble 
Canyon Lodge, at Cameron on the Little 
Colorado, at the South Rim Lodge of 
Grand Canyon, at Ruby’s Inn near Bryce 

(Continued on page 49) 
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procedure. But first, let me emphasize the 
importance to me and to “Tex” Sallee who 
has insured the safety of all the flights 
we've undertaken together, of what we 
call “progressive maintenance.” 

This means simply that we don’t wait 
for a 100-hour check to go over an air- 
plane to see what may be going wrong 
with it. We keep checking the airplane day 
by day, and flight by flight. And the 
secret of this type of maintenance is the 
continual effort towards cleanliness, the 
pre-flight check and the “gripe sheet.” 

For the “gripe sheet”, for instance— 
don’t turn over a plane to a mech and 
say, “The engine sounds rough.” Explain 
to him, rather, the condition under which 
the engine got rough, whether there was 
a fluctuation in the oil pressure, or 


- whether the mags dropped off during a 


pre-flight check. Likewise, if the fuel pres- 
sure was low, say how low it was so the 
mech will know how much to adjust for. 
Also, if the engine was rough on the 
ground, but there was no drop off in rpm’s 
during a mag check, mention that. With a 
knowledge of these symptoms, a mech 
knows immediately that the roughness may 
be bad propeller adjustment. 

If your engine just doesn’t seem to be 
giving out with the push on take-off and 
in the air but there’s no drop off during a 
mag check, mention that, too, for it will 
give a mech a clue to check to see if the 
carburetor heat valve may be stuck, and 
youre getting hot air in the carburetor 
when you don’t want it. 

All these tips will help a mech to get to 
the root of the evil with the minimum 
delay. But wheel the plane into a hangar 
and say, “The engine’s rough,” and little 
else, and ycu're inviting a $50.00 bill for 
labor spent just looking for symptoms. 

Another way to save money on your 
maintenance is to keep ahead of any break- 
down. That's where progressive mainte- 
nance comes in. This is nothing more, after 
all, than a firm belief in the ancient “A 
stitch in time saves nine.” It means when 
there’s a cracked clamp, you replace it 
instead of waiting for it to break. When 
there’s a loose wire, tighten it before it 
falls off. Don’t let little things accumulate. 
If you do, then you've got a major bill on 
your hands. And there are mechs who, 
confronted with a list of minor repairs, 
have a tendency to add a few of their own 
easy-to-perform but expensive items. Don’t 
encourage this kind of chiseler. 

The beauty of all this is that a pilot 
himself can do a lot of these things. The 
only caution in this case is one against 
“tinkeritis’—which means checking your 
spark plug wires, for instance, so vigor- 
ously and so frequently that you work 
them loose when normally they'll stay 
secure and tight for hundreds of hours. 
But do get to know your airplane inti- 
mately. 

Tex knows a pilot who, last summer, 
complained that while he was flying parts 
of the fabric started to rip off. Tex’s re- 
mark at the time can fit any like situation— 
“I figure that was the wrong time to learn 
about the fabric.” 

Another way of keeping maintenance 
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costs down is not to exceed engine or 
flight limitations. Exceeding the limits will 
call for earlier engine overhauls, and some- 
times major repairs structurally. We had 
in our hangar at Teterboro recently, for 
Instance, an old Fleet trainer which had 
gone through some pretty strenuous high- 
speed pull-outs following acrobatics. The 
nails on several of the ribs around the gas 
tanks were forced out a full half inch as 
a result. 

Another story that Tex tells helps 
prove the point about plane cleanliness. It 
happened when he was in the Army at 
San Diego—it’s the story of how a single 
loose screw killed four men in an early 
model of the LB-30. On that model of the 
light bomber, the elevator control cable 
fed through a gear in the cabin, a gear 
which was uncovered. One day the plane 
dove into San Diego Bay after take-off, and 
only the radioman and flight engineer got 
out alive. When the plane was hauled out 
of the water and inspected, it was found 
that the elevator cable had frozen because 
a loose screw had become caught in this 
gear. Thirty seconds with a whisk broom 
might have saved these four lives. 

A talk with another Bonanza owner 
pointed up the desirability of cleanliness 
the other day. He had painted his plane. 
One of the major reasons he had for doing 
so was a desire to prevent corrosion on the 
metal and thereby protect its strength. 
Metal plus air equals oxidation—paint the 
metal and you stop corrosion. (There are 
other factors here, too, of course, includ- 
ing a slight but noticeable increase in speed 
with a painted surface.) 

Dirt, oil, grease and grime, bad enough 
on metal, are worse on a fabric surface 


which will deteriorate much faster than a 
clean polished surface. 

To keep a plane clean, you've got to 
wash it, of course. There are people who 
figure that frequent washings may be bad 
because water, trapped inside a wing or 
part of the fuselage, may rot the fabric 
from inside. We can’t see it that way. If 
the owner checks to be sure that all the 
drain grommets are open, weekly or even 
daily washings will be O.K. 

When you do wash, use a prepared 
washing solution, a soft rag or sponge, and 
a chamois. Stay away from kerosene or 
gasoline as cleansing solutions—they do the 
very thing that you're trying to stop—like 
grease spots they eat away the dope and 
cause the fabric to grow old quickly. 

During long tie-downs two protective 
items can help insure maximum preserva- 
tion of a good metal or fabric surface. The 
first is protective coating sprayed over the 
whole plane. Prepared paint-like solutions 
can be used in this way to provide an 
“outside hangar” for your airplane. The 
second device is a fabric cover for the prop 
and for any plastic or glass windshield 
area. These are cheap, and easy to secure 
and remove, and will save you expensive 
hangar rent. Without them, your plastic 
windshield may become discolored and 
marked with small checks in the sun, and 
your prop, if it’s wooden, will absorb 
moisture. 

If a plane is parked outside, its prop 
should be pulled through (eight blades— 
four turns) at least every three days to 
keep oil in the upper cylinders. If the 
plane is kept out longer than a month 
without flight time, the plugs should be 

(Continued on page 46) 
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pulled out, the inside of the cylinders 
sprayed with a rust preventative, and the 
plugs replaced. The rust preventative 
burns out when the engine is run up again. 
When a plane is staked out, the tie-down 
lines should be allowed a little slack. They 
should neither be tight, nor real loose. The 
slack is necessary to allow for shrinkage 
of the lines during a rain. Tie-downs 
should especially be checked during winter 
and the accompanying high-wind periods. 
Other winterizing devices include a 
changeover to lighter oil and grease if 
the plane hasn’t been greased with the 
high-and-low temperature grease. Also get 
an engine cover, so that melting snow 
won't accumulate in the engine. 
Providing a hangar for your airplane is 
the nicest thing you can do for it, of 
course. But hangars are admittedly ex- 
pensive and, with proper care, outside tie- 
downs are satisfactory. Only real danger 
is hail. And for hail there is no preventa- 
tive but a hangar. In many parts of the 
country, however, the threat of hail is 
remote. 
Major factors in maintenance are still 


the periodic checks, and we do not mean 
to underemphasize these in stressing pro- 
gressive maintenance. But the pre-flight 
checks can help in continuously keeping 
ahead of any breakdown. Tex and I 
figure a pre-flight like this: 

1. Check the tires to be sure there are 
no cuts and inflation is correct. If it’s too 
low, the side walls may be cut by the rims 
on landing, and eventually break. If it’s 
too high, the tires will be too stiff and 
there'll be no give to the rubber. 

2. Walk around the entire plane and 
check the wings, fuselage and empennage 
for such things as loose fittings or bolts, 
unsecured radio antennae which might 
whip and cut the fabric, holes in the fabric 
which will enlarge themselves in flight. 
Check the static tube of the airspeed 
indicator to be sure the entry holes are 
clean, otherwise you will not get accurate 
airspeed readings. Jiggle the ailerons, 
rudders and elevators, and check the 
hinges and the safetying of any bolts. Any 
noticeable play in the control surfaces 
should be a sign to calling an A & E 
immediately. 

3. Check under the hood. Main things 
here are the spark plug terminals. Check 
to be sure they are tight so they will not 
vibrate loose in flight. If the terminals are 
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the clip type, you will be able to turn 
them, but you should not be able to move 


-one side of the clip away from the plug 


terminal. In other words, they can be 


‘turned on the terminal but there should 


be no play while you turn them. The 
cables should then be checked for any 
frayed portions which might ground out 
the system. 

While you're still under the hood, check 
for oil leaks. Look on the cowling section 
underneath the accessories section of the 
engine. There will normally be some oil 
seepage which is not altogether bad as it 
indicates good distribution of oil through- 
out the system. But if it looks excessive, 
call the mechanic. Here, of course, it’s 
imperative to have clean metal or you'll 
never be able to tell new oil from old. A 
clean engine, without a covering of grime 
which holds in the heat, is also a cooler 
engine. 

Check also under the hood for any gas 
leaks. If the plane does not have gravity 
feed, work up pressure by hand and check 
for any leaks. Look especially near the 
metal fire wall where chafing of fuel lines 
on the metal may have caused leaks. 

Check the exhaust stacks for looseness. 
If a stack comes off in flight, it usually 
means that the exhaust flame is directed 
at or near the fuel-line system—and that 
isn't exactly a welcome thing. 

4, While you're around the engine, look 
over the prop, work it back and forth for 
play. If it’s loose, the retainer nut may not 
be tight, or the prop-shaft cone could be 
loose from wear. You could lose a prop if 
this is not corrected. 

5. Check the gas and oil. That means — 
unscrewing the oil rod, and taking a per- 
sonal look into the gas tanks. I remember 
on our round-the-world trip in the A-26, 
Tex wouldn't let anybody else put on a 
gas cap. Even the best of gauges can go 
out of whack. 

6. Drain the gas pumps to check to see 
that the gas is free from water or any 
other foreign substance. Stick your hand 
under the flowing gas. Water will run off 
your hand quickly because of the natural 
oils in your skin, but the gas will stick. Or 
collect a sample bottle. The water will 
show up in bubbles in the bottom on which 
the gas will float. Do this after gassing— 
a minute or so is enough time for what- 
ever water you may have’ taken on to sink 
to the sump. 

7. The run up. The procedures will be 
somewhat different according to the plane, 
but this much should be standard. Check 
the magnetoes. Anything over a 50-rpm 
drop deserves to be looked into. Any drop 
over 100-—turn the plane over to a 
mechanic. Pull on the carburetor heat, and 
check to see that you get a drop off in 
rpm’s indicating that the device is function- 
ing. 

Then run the engine up to full power 
and check to see if you have full take off 
rpm’s. A certain friend of mine didn’t do 
this one time when he was about to take 
off from Hicksville Airpark, Long Island. 
It happened he couldn’t get full take-off 
rpm’s. Fortunately he just made it over the 
trees, circled back for a landing, with more 
trees around him, came in, and found that 
the throttle had become stuck at a certain 
point on the cowling, preventing him from 

(Continued on page 57) 
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important problem now is, how will it react operationally? 

Therefore our interest centers on the development of suitable 
equipment for the aircraft. One of the first questions any pilot 
will ask when told he will fly in adverse weather is “What kind 
of de-icing equipment is provided: inflatable de-icing boots 
or hot wings?” De-icing boots are made of rubber or nee rene 
and are best adapted for use on relatively slow-speed ae 
on which they may be readily attached to the wing skin eae 
out danger of distortion. De-icing boots are capable of remoy- 
ing ice accumulations after they form on the leading edge 
of the wings. Thermal anti-icing, on the other hand, prevents 
accumulation by melting ice and evaporating moisture forming 
on the leading edge. If the amount of heat supplied is insuffi- 
cient the moisture will re-freeze aft of the heated ti 
thereby increasin d i Senn ee 22 

: g aerodynamic drag. Thermal anti-icing is 
preferred to boot de-icing because of the short life of the boots 
and the difficulty of securing these to the wings of high-speed 
airplanes. 

Yet, in spite of its limitations and shortcomings, rubber is 
used throughout the aircraft. This presents many engineering 

problems that have to be solved for, unless rubber is specifically 
compounded to withstand cold temperatures, it loses its flexi- 
bility and other properties. Flexible hose used in fuel, oil 
and hydraulic lines becomes hard and brittle and break from 
vibration. 

Strangely enough, flat tires that are only flat on one side 
often result when aircraft are allowed to stand exposed to 
extremely cold temperatures. The tire and the inner tube 
become stiff from over exposure, distorting that part which has 
been in contact with the ground. Even if failure does not 
result, the flat spots may cause serious damage through vibra- 
tion. By experimentation, these problems are being gradually 
overcome. 

Because many greases and oils tend to thicken and become 
more viscous when subjected to extremely cold temperatures, 
the Bureau of Aeronautics has developed low-temperature 
lubricants for specific purposes. These are used to lubricate 
landing gear struts, control sheaves and instruments. 

A major item not readily apparent to the average cold- 
weather pilot, is the problem of proper preservation and pack- 
aging of spare parts and equipment. Techniques employed 
throughout the war utilized agents and compounds primarily 
designated for tropical climates. 

By experience we learned that many of these methods and 
materials are unsuitable for normal use in the Arctic because 
of embrittlement, great difficulty in removal and several other 
considerations. 

In order to provide maximum flexibility in support of opera- 
tions, it is necessary that new methods and materials be de- 
veloped which will work with complete satisfaction in all 
climates. Research and development in the solution of these 
problems is being co-ordinated with the military services and 
interested segments of industry. 

In early post-war trips to the Arctic and Antarctic, we 
-were confronted with the problem of ice, snow and frost re- 
‘moval from aircraft surfaces when planes were on the ground 
‘or flight deck. 

Planes left standing in the open frequently became unfit 
ffor flight when the temperatures ranged between 20° and 
232° F due to accumulations of frost and ice. This is dangerous 
not only from the standpoint of increased weight but also 
because of the drag characteristics introduced on the airfoil 
sections. Accordingly, all frost, ice, etc. had to be removed 
yeither by hand or by bringing the plane into a heated hangar. 
IThe logical answer to overcoming this problem lay in an anti- 
(icing spray which would remove the accumulations in a matter 
if minutes. A non-toxic, non-corrosive and non-inflammable 
‘compound was developed which removes ice by lowering the 
ifreezing point and provides additional protection for treated 
isurfaces for approximately two hours. If the temperature drops 
jbélow 14° F, the solution is not effective. However, with such 
(lo& temperatures, ice and frost accumulations are sufficiently 
brittle that they may be removed easily by sweeping or drag- 
iging a rope across the exposed surfaces. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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These problems constitute some of th« 
external factors in the battle of the air.) 
craft against the elements. The solution:}j 
aid in adapting the plane to its environ 
ment, but without any regard for the fel! 
low at the controls. i 

Naturally when considering the pilot 
we cannot change the human element tp 


sige . J 
suit the conditions, but we can improvele 


coming the adverse conditions encounterec} 
in arctic regions. Under this heading) 
comes the matter of flight instruments. lip 
flight, ice formation on pitot tubes, radic) 
masts and other instruments with externa a 
members has been readily overcome by\5 
conventional electrical anti-icing system) 
including thermal blankets. Internal instru | 
ments are protected by improved cabin |p 
heating systems which employ exhaus {i 
gas heat exchangers, or combustion-type): 
heaters, operating on the same fuel usec! 
for the main engines. 

In airplanes having pressurized cock jp 
pits, hot air from the main engine com 
pressor is used to heat as well as pressurize 
the cockpit. Light-weight thermal insulat 
ing materials are used to reduce the 
amount of heat loss and to control the: 
noise level within the occupied spaces. 

Adequate protection for the pilot is of 
paramount importance. In polar areas{i 
there is no room for mistakes and a colc 
pilot cannot be expected to cope with thd) 
exigencies of any situation which migh | 
arise. Accordingly, the Bureau of Aero}} 
nautics is constantly developing, testing/; 
and procuring improved aviators fligh{f 
clothing and related equipment. 

In the event that aviation personnel arc 
forced down in the arctic, numerous item: ff 


i 


For overwater ditching, the Mark 1 and £ 
exposure suits greatly increase chances 0: 
survival and rescue. By keeping the body 
and clothing dry, these suits build up <{i 
thermal barrier which reduces the chance}j| 
of death from exposure or shock from winc) 
chill and radiation loss. 

A survival kit for overland emergencies 
in the arctic and sub-arctic has beer} 
developed. It contains adequate gear fo} 
survival until a rescue can be effected oi) 
additional equipment dropped. 

The interest of the National Military 
Establishment in extreme cold weathei}i 
operation of aircraft has increased rapidly 
during the post-war period. This has beer! 
largely brought about by the increasing} 
range of our aircraft which can now trave }) 
non-stop halfway around the world. Hii] 
means that civilian air transport of the) 
near future will travel over the pola} 
regions on non-stop flights between major) 
cities of the world. It also has a gravel 
significance in the field of military avia-|! 
tion, Consequently we are making every 
effort to gain complete knowledge of these|, 
areas and the inherent flight conditions }) 
In this field, Naval Aviation occupies al 
prominent position, constantly supplying aj, 
free interchange of information with the) 
groups concerned. No one knows where; 
the next battle area will be, or if- there}! 
will be one, but if it’s in the realm of 


the arctic, the U. S. is ready. +h 
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where Hal once ran a photo shop as a 
youngster, and they still got back to Salt 
Lake ahead of the land-lubber photog- 
raphers on the Dragerton Job. 

It turned out that pictures of that wild 
country were scarce and that tourists and 
magazine editors wanted them by the 
hundreds. 

The joy ride finally paid off heavier 
than the assignment that led up to it. 
Since then Hal’s plane has become well 
known in what pilots have called, “the 
damnedest country in the world for a 
forced landing,” and he has learned that 
it isn’t so tough after all if you are careful 
and use your head, and don’t have forced 
landings. 

The BT’s belligerent bellow has intruded 
on a western movie spectacle being filmed 
at Monument Valley and its shadow has 
fallen across the wonderous arch of the 
Rainbow Bridge which Zane Grey immor- 
talized in “Riders of the Purple Sage” 
and “The Rainbow Trail’; and the “old 
bucket of bolts” has rumbled along the 
entire length of the Colorado’s monstrous 
excavation project from Green River, 
Utah, and the Yampa Canyon clear down 
below Lake Mead and Boulder Dam. 

Hal has eaten the frugal fare of friendly 
Navajo indians while his plane sat outside 
« native hogan that differs only in non- 
essentials from the Indian houses as they 
were when Columbus sailed from Spain; 
and he has shot literally thousands of 
negatives of the greatest unexplored area 
in the nation. 

But the airplane has developed other 
uses, too. He does aerial obliques with it 
for mining engineers who want them to 
supplement the aerial maps made with 
mosaics by professional mapping com- 
panies, and he has learned that his full 
color shots with the Speed Graphic are 
popular with mining men who can _ use 
them for soil analysis and lode tracing as 
well as providing clues to faults in ore 
veins and their probable termination. 

When Sir John Cobb was shooting his 
many-wheeled juggernaut at the 400-mph 
speed mark on the Wendover Salt Flats, 
the runs were invariably made early in 
the morning . . . and cancelled time after 
time at the last minute. Hal and Bud used 
the plane to cover it for a national maga- 
zine by leaving Salt Lake at dawn and 
landing 45 minutes later at the race 
course. If Sir John cancelled out, they 
high-tailed it back to Salt Lake—and were 
there by 9 o'clock, ready to resume the 
normal day’s work. 

Hal often flies alone, though, and has 
learned that for high-level work the 
dependable old BT will take good care 
of itself and him. He flies from the front 
cockpit and when ready to shoot rolls the 
stick over between his knees to hold it in 
position while both hands are free to 
handle the camera. On low-level obliques, 
he gets a pilot to fly him from the rear 


; Seat. 


He owns a total of 19 cameras, ranging 
from a 35-mm Leica up to an 11 by 14 
view camera, but confines his aerials to 
three machines. They are a 10-inch and 
a 15-inch 5 by 7 Fairchild F-8 and a 4 
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by 5 Speed Graphic for color photog- 
raphy, using an £.4.7 lens. He always 
throttles back to 100 Indicated or less and 
then uses the highest shutter speed prac- 
tical. In the Fairchilds this means 1/400th 
of a second at f.11 with a minus blue 
filter and XX Aero Pan film. He develops 
everything in D-76, 20 to 25 minutes at 
68 degrees, likes a gamma just under .9 
and tries to print on #2 contrast paper. 

In color he uses either Ansco or Ekta- 
chrome and develops all the film himself, 
In spite of it being a slow and therefore 
expensive process. When sent out for 
commercial processing, his films too often 
came back looking like they had been 
developed in crankcase draining. When 
you consider that Hal’s pictures have 
appeared in quantity in quality magazines 
(Holiday once used 43 in a single issue) 
you can understand why he cannot take 
chances on bad workmanship. It would be 
costly in many ways. 

The color is exposed 1/200th of a 
second at f.4.7 in bright sunlight only. 
If the weather is murky, he doesn’t waste 
film. 

Now 39 years old, slender, dark-haired 
and alert, he looks in his late 20’s and has 
been flying for 6 years. He has logged less 
than 400 hours but most of it has been 
pay dirt. 

He “got in” photography as an amateur 
in high school in 1929 and had his own 
shop in 1932 at Ruby’s Inn near Bryce 


Canyon. In 1940 and 1941 he worked for | 


D. F. Davis, then the leading intermoun- 
tain commercial photographer, and_ the 
man bought out in 1943 after being dis- 
charged from the Army where he rose to 
the rank of private. He previously worked 
several months for Douglas Aircraft as a 
Class A photographer under Harry Cot- 
trell, shooting pictures of plane assemblies 
and even the more enticing assemblies of 
visiting film stars. 

His first four months in business late 
in 1943 netted him less than $600, but 
it only took four years to boost his gross 
income with six employees up to $50,000 
by the use of endless imagination and a 
daring concept of original work that has 
made him generally recognized as the 
number one commercial photographer in 
the intermountain west and one of the 
nation’s top ranking flying cameramen. 

It is true that flying hasn’t added any 
great wealth to his bankroll, but the air- 
plane has become an integral part of his 
shooting equipinent. The stockpile of 
negatives sells more prints all the time 
and as his fame has widened he has 
gotten many $100 orders for huge murals 
to adorn new and swanky hotels, bars, 
cafes and theaters all across the nation. 

The plane has also given him a_ prac- 
tical means of getting back to the 
Colorado River country several times a 
year for relaxation, visits with old friends, 
and a new look at the ever-changing 
vista of America’s greatest scenic spec- 
tacle, which is always creating itself anew 
in varying light with myriad colors; and 
which never ceases to thrill him as he 
points the camera lens downward in front 
of the wing. 

Hal Rumel has, indeed, taken advantage 
of a combination that in his line of work 
is practically unbeatable—the airplane and 
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He Who Flies Backwards 


(Continued from page 33) 


a couple of bright-eyed boys if an airplane 
would ever be capable of encircling the 
globe without refueling. 

“Yes,” replied Mikhailovich. (Obviously, 
the Russians had weighed the possibilities.) 
“It would fly high, perhaps 12,000 to 
15,000 feet.” The boys stood open-mouthed 
as he continued. “Wiley Post’s old route 
would do it, Moscow-Khabarovsk-Alaska- 
New York-Paris-Moscow. It would take 
from 80 to 90 hours.” 

Further interrogation revealed the amaz- 
ing fact that the Russians, at that time, 
felt sure that within a short while they 
would be able to negotiate a Moscow to 
Southern California round trip with greater 
ease than the one-way journey they had 
just completed. 

In spite of the spectacular aspects of 
the Russian flight, however, true maxi- 
mum-range flight was still some distance 
in the future even as late as the early days 
of the last war. 

Symbolical of our dearth of knowledge 
concerning the subject is a statement 
made to me recently by Jimmy Doolittle, 
leader of the first United States bombing 
raid over Tokyo. I asked him what 
methods were employed in determining 
the maximum range of the B-25’s used in 
the Carrier - To - Tokyo operation. 


BOEING STRATOCRUISER cockpit includes 
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“While still in the States planning the 
Tokyo mission,” said Doolittle, “we made 
a series of flights under varying load con- 
ditions, checking rpm, manifold pressure 
and air speed against fuel consumption. 
“T could almost see Doolittle sweating out 
the information which he knew would in 
a short time mean life or death to the 
boys in his command. 

“Among other things,” he continued, 
“it was determined that with this par- 
ticular airplane, engine, load combination, 
etc., maximum range could be achieved at 
minimum altitude. All in all, our system 
of cruise control was rather primitive.” 

Primitive though it may have been, this 
was our best maximum-range flight pro- 
cedure in 1942. But from the half suc- 
cessful, half tragic results of Doolittle’s 
Tokyo flight came two salient facts: long- 
range flight must no longer be left to 
hit-and-miss procedures; the United 
States should prepare to squeeze the last 
mile of range from our mighty bombers. 

Coincident with this reasoning came 
the development of the B-29, the great 
Superfortress, at the time the most hush- 
hush bomber of them all. General Arnold, 
who had been a power behind the devel- 
opment of the mighty Boeing, was 
determined that his baby was going to 
“fly furthest with the mostest.” Further- 
more, he was determined that it was 
practical to plan a flight of known distance, 
then, with a specified amount of fuel 
aboard, to fly that specific mission in 
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comfortably 


pilot 
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spite of winds, weather and Walhalla. 

Accordingly, Arnold approached a Cap- 
tain, an aeronautical engineer in civilian 
life, who had been working for some time 
on the development of cruise-control 
charts for the B-29. 

“Captain,” said the General, “I want 
you to prepare for me a simulated flight 
plan. Figure out just how many pounds of 
fuel it would require to fly a B-29 on this 
mission.” 

Without revealing his true intent, the 
General dictated the total number of miles 
to be flown, the altitude, the simulated 
bomb load, all the various factors of flight. 

Then, retiring to his quarters, Arnold 
left the perspiring Captain with his 
problem. 

Working late into the night, the young 
officer completed his calculations. Con- 
sidering every possible emergency, he 
determined that a B-29 should be able to 
fly to the destination, as indicated by 
General Arnold, return to base and land 
with just 200 pounds of fuel remaining in 
the tanks. 

Early the next morning, Arnold sum- 
moned the Captain and asked to see the 
results of the Junior officer’s figures. 
“Fine,” said the General after a moment. 
“Now, I want you to brief a crew and fly 
me on this mission.” 

With fear and trembling, the engineer 
summoned a crack pilot and _ crew. 
Throughout the trip, with Arnold going 
along as observer, the Captain called off 
fuel mixtures, power and rpm setting, alti- 
tude and air speed. 

Finally the airplane returned to base. 
With the General still in strict attendance, 
the engineer ordered the tanks drained. 
Just 10 pounds less than the predicted 
reserve flowed from the cavernous con- 
tainers. Needless to say, the young Cap- 
tain breathed a great sigh of relief. But 
more important, General Arnold was con- 
vinced that a redistribution of the duties 
of the crews of long-range bombardment 
aircraft was absolutely necessary. The first 
results of B-29 raids served to support this 
decision. 

For example, Superfort’s based in India 
and China were failing to live up to the 
expectations of those who had planned 
and conceived the airplane. The B-29 had 
been designed to carry a‘ greater payload 
further than had ever been done before. 
But it soon became obvious that the full 
potential of the 120,000 pound monster 
was not being utilized. On the way home 
from long-distance flights, B-29’s were 
running out of gas and crash landing’ all 
over the Orient. This, to say the least, was 
discouraging to all concerned. 

No less provoking was the case of 
the Marianna-based Superfort. With one 
engine badly overheating, this airplane 
was limping home one day after a strike 
at a Nipponese city. The cow! flaps on 
the hot engine were opened in an attempt 
to lower the temperature. Unfortunately, 
the crew of the ship failed to realize that 
the terrific drag created by the open cowl 
flaps was eating up precious power and 
gasoline. At least, up to that time, no one 
had thought to allow for the extra gasoline 
that might be needed in just such an 
emergency. Consequently, just a few short 
miles from home, the big Boeing bomber 

(Continued on page 59) 
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jlot’s Report... The Cessna “140” 


(Continued from page 22) 


n airworthy condition sittin’ around in the back of 
mangar, send it to the Wichita factory and they ees 
your 140 at a saving of $595 on the 85 and $745 on th 
)0-hp ships. ~ 
| As in all high-winged monoplanes, the gas caps are hard 
or a pilot to check. Height of this airplane is over six feet 
and if the ship is fitted with wheel pants, as was N9412A 
you cant reach the gas caps for checking without a ladders 

Beside the wheel pants, N9412A had the following extra 
quipment: a McCauley prop, landing lights, dual pbrakes 
and a two-way radio. Most Cessna sales are made with the 
McCauley metal propeller at an extra $90 because of slightly 
improved performance and_ lower long-time maintenance 
osts. The left wing panel is wired for landing lights on all 
ships but the actual light installation costs an extra $25. Right 
seat brakes cost an extra $20 and are almost a “must” for 
Hight instruction. 

With its single heavy strut, the new 140 is much easier to 
enter than the older model. The doors are wide and the 
position of the seat is adjustable on the ground. Basically, the 
cockpit interior has been changed only in styling. Airline-type 
ventilators are individually operated from scoops in the lead- 
ing edge of the wing. These scoops have rain traps installed so 
that the 140 won’t “ship water” in the hardest rain storms. 
The cabin is so efficiently soundproofed that a large part of 
the noise comes from these vents when they are opened. 

When you climb aboard this new 140, you immediately 
have the impression of a finished airplane. Both cabin and 
ignition lock with the same key. The stall warning indicator, 
installed as standard equipment, is located at the far left of 
the panel just above the radio. Below the flight and engine 
instruments, six push-pull buttons control the mixture, car- 
buretor heat, parking brake, cabin heat and starter. One 
button is blank and available for accessories. A very efficient 
mixture-control lock makes it impossible for even the most 
excitable pilot to starve the engine accidentally while reaching 
tor the carburetor heat control. There is no idle cut-off on 
the mixture control and the engine is cut with the switches. 

We asked Don Flower, Sales Manager for Cessna, what 
would happen if a pilot accidentally pulled the starter control 
while reaching for the parking brake at the end of a flight. 
They are separated only by the cabin heat control. He replied 
that “this is occasionally done and, while it is not good prac- 
tice to pull the starter with the engine running, it is unlikely 
fo cause damage.” 

Doctor Netzley climbed in and we fired up the little Cessna. 
Visibility in taxiing is excellent and it is easy to see the 
runway directly ahead with the Cessna’s droop-snoot flat 
eowling. While the taxi strip is more than a little rough at 
Hast Los Angeles, the spring-steel landing gear smoothed the 
ride perfectly. Over 10,000 sets of these maintenance-free 
years, designed by racing pilot Steve Whittman, are now flying 
on Cessna aircraft. 

Incidentally, the 140 is approved on floats and is reported 
ta be an excellent seaplane. 

The Doctor clocked our take-off, 13 seconds with a normal 
soll into a 6- or 8-mph wind. The factory recommends that 
all Cessnas be taken off in the same manner: just as soon 
as the tail starts up, begin to ease back on the wheel just 
enough to keep the plane nose high. When it has sufficient 
speed, the ship will fly of its own accord. 

During climbs, full throttle is recommended since the new 
90-hp engine has an enrichening jet in the carburetor to keep 
head temperatures down. This same set-up is now used on 
the larger six-cylinder engines. 

Even in steep climbs, visibility is much better than average 
for a high-winged monoplane. The two top windows aid 
materially in seeing during turns in a congested area like the 
air over Los Angeles. 

If anything, the finger-tip control of the older Cessnas has 
been improved. The slightest pressure will make this light- 
fingered airplane turn. At first the Doctor was over-controlling 
the little 140, but he soon settled down, let go of his heavy- 
handed grip on the wheel and cradled the controls as though 
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Flight in a Basket 


(Continued from page 19) 


under his arms, automobile road maps 
and a blindman’s little tin cup into 
his hands, cover his feet up to the knees 
with sand bags and release him to the 
mercy of the four winds with a cheerful, 
sadistic, “You're on your own!” 

But seriously, free-ballooning is a lot 
of fun, as I found out that November day 
when I had my first try at it. The 
day dawned fair and crisp with a surface 
wind of about 12 knots from east-south- 
east. This was the east wind Lakehurst 
instructing officers had been waiting for in 
order to check out Lighter-than-air Flight 
Class XIII in overnight free-ballooning. 
The class consisted of six officer-students of 
whom I was one. We had all been looking 
forward to free-ballooning because we had 
heard that it was a lot of sport, but we 
also realized that it was an important 
phase of our training. When an airship 
pilot’s motors fail, his airship immediately 
becomes a “free-balloon” for all practical 
purposes and he must be trained to fly it 
accordingly. 

Ground school was cancelled for the 
day and we students headed for the hang- 
ar to witness our first balloon inflation. 
On the way we dropped by Operations for 
a look at the flight list. There were to be 
three balloons. Ensigns Keen, Goodloe and 
myself were assigned to Balloon #1. Lt. 
Commander Rounds was to be our instruc- 
tor. The three of us were highly pleased 
at this news because it would be the first 
time we had had the privilege of flying 
with this popular officer who was famous 
in lighter-than-air circles for his brilliant 
blimp sea-mooring and sea-rescue work. 
We met Rounds at the hangar where one 
balloon was already inflated ready for 
flight and the others were laid out on two 
canvas ground cloths. He greeted us with 
a quiet, friendly smile. 

“Good-day, gentlemen,” he said. “You're 
just in time to watch the last two inflations. 
If you wish Ill give you a quick “Cook’s 
Tour’ of what’s going on. After that you 
can wander around on your own and look 
over everything that interests you and Ill 
assign each of you a detail or two to take 
care of before we take off about five o’clock 
this afternoon.” 

“Tm Boyd, sir. This is Ensign Keen and 
this is Ensign Goodloe, and I, for one, 
really need that ‘Cook’s Tour’,” I grinned 
uneasily. “The activity here looks like a 
three ring circus to. me but I certainly 
don’t recognize any of the acts!” 


“O.K., fellows,” Rounds laughed. “This 
inflated balloon weighted down with sand 
bags here is ours. All three balloons will 
take part in a race starting at five tonight. 
The balloon team that is farthest away 
from Lakehurst by noon tomorrow wins. 
Come on over to our balloon basket and 
Tl quickly explain her salient features so 
that if I get left hanging by the pants 
from a tree limb somewhere, you fellows 
will be able to get yourselves down all 
right.” 

I glanced at Keen and Goodloe. They 
glanced back at me. I guess all three of 
our faces reflected the gloom of a funeral 
parlor. 

“Now don’t get excited.” Rounds evi- 
dently read our thoughts. “I’m not plan- 
ning to take a powder on you in the midst 
of our little ride, but you'll be amazed at 
some of the things that can happen on one 
of these shindigs. People have been left 
before hanging on to tree tops while the 
balloon basket moved on. Furthermore, no 
two flights are ever the same, so climb 
aboard tonight prepared for anything 
except boredom. 

“Now that big bag above us contains 
85,000 cubic feet of helium,” he went on, 
pointing up at the silver sphere about 15 
feet over the basket. “Since air weighs 
about 80 pounds per thousand cubic feet 
and helium only il pounds per thousand 
under standard conditions, we have a 
lighter-than-air force in this bag of 2400- 
odd pounds waiting to carry us up into 
the wide blue yonder.” 

Goodloe and I looked rather worried 
I guess and muttered something under 
our breaths. 

“T heard you,” Rounds laughed. “What 
do you mean—the Navy must be getting 
pretty hard up to have to ‘shanghai’ 
ensigns like you for ‘human cannon-ball’ 
experiments?” 

“Well, you say we've got a force of 
about a ton and a quarter here in this 
bag waiting to carry us straight up and 
the weight of the four of us will barely 
counter-balance a third of that force. That 
leaves an awful lot of ‘umph’ ready to 
bore a hole in the sky with us.” I began 
sheepishly. 

“Hold everything, Boyd. See those sand 
bags?” 

a Yes, sina 

“Well they aren’t just used to hold the 
balloon down while it’s in the hangar 
here,” Rounds explained. “A lot of those 
sand bags are going with us for ballast.” 
And he went on to relieve our horrible 
ignorance on a lot of the ‘ins’ and ‘outs’ 
of free-ballooning. 


END OF FLIGHT, crewmen begin folding balloon, packing it for shipment back to Navy airfield 
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“And now youre on your own, fe) 
lows,” he concluded. “If there’s anythir}y 
more you want to know we'll straighte}) 
it out on the flight tonight. Don’t forge) 
Keen, youre to bring the last minuly 
upper air soundings and the instrume)) 
box, Goodloe the pigeons from the pigeciic 
loft and Boyd the road maps and balloc|s 
log. See you at four forty-five this afte? 
noon. Be sure to dress warm. It can pay 
awfully cold on a November night in | 
free-balloon.” f 

We spent the rest of the day mulling: 
over the things he’d told us, watching tkp 
remaining inflations, checking the weathi) 
and generally getting ready for the night/f 
adventure. 

By the time we reached the field if 
four forty-five, we had pretty well co 
cluded that either our instructor coulb 
put Paul Bunyan’s creators to shame «i 
we could expect a pretty interesting fligh] 
The ground crew was walking all thre! 
balloons out to a suitable launching poi 
clear of all possible obstructions. L} 
Comdr. Rounds arrived carrying a smag 
battery radio set. 

“A touch of luxury,” he grinned. “Let] 
climb aboard for the weigh-off.” 

When we finally unscrambled afte} 
tripping all over the rows of sand bag} 


. I 
in the bottom, we each had a corner cf 


world like one of the men in the tub cf 
Mother Goose fame. As we waited, me} 
in the ground crew began to unload on] 
sand bag after the other from the sides ¢ 
the basket. Slowly the basket began tf 
stir beneath our feet. Finally, it appeared 
to be almost in equilibrium. ; 

“Stand by to weigh off!” the ground 
handling officer commanded, and the me} 
about the balloon stood ready to take theilf 
hands off the basket. 

“Hands off!” 

The balloon basket floated in the air fo i 
a minute then gently settled back to earth 

“One more sand bag off!” Round {i 
ordered. Another weight-cff showed thal) 
the balloon would slowly go up. ! 

“Ready?” the ground officer 
Rounds nodded. 

“Let go!” 

“What a nice easy way to take off,” - 
remarked to Keen. He nodded. 

The balloon basket rose smoothly t¢ 
about 10 feet as we gradually picked uj} 
ground speed equal to the wind—about 
12 knots. Suddenly the balloon hesitated } 
lost altitude and we found ourselves being} 
dragged over the ground with the baske? 
completely on its side and all of us hang.) 
ing on to the basket ropes for dear life. { 

“Boy! What an optimist I was!” 
mourned as I tried to keep Walt Keen’s} 
husky frame off my aching ribs and the 
basket continued to bump over the ground} 
like a pneumatic street hammer gone wild} 

“Quick, fellows, dump sand!” Rounds} 
shouted. “We're headed right for the: 
brick side of the Administration Building! 
and we've got to get off the ground and| 
grab some altitude fast!” 

Those of us who weren’t pinned down 
under the others suddenly became badgers 
digging holes with that sand. | 

After an agonizing moment that seemed: 
like Eternity, the balloon began to rise 
with tantalizing slowness. As the basket 
left the ground it picked up a pendulum 
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motion that made our stomachs feel as if 
they were in a loose elevator without a 
cable. All eyes were buggily riveted to 
the on-rushing brick wall. I had a feeling 
I was about to know how a fly feels when 
it gets swatted. 

But luck was with us. The pendulum 
moved in just the right direction at the 
last moment to clear the wall by about 
six inches. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Keen. “Was that a 
normal take-off?” 

“No, but any time you climb into a 
free-balloon you can expect lots of vari- 
ety,” Rounds assured us. “Because of our 
little take-off incident we dumped much 
more sand over the side than would nor- 
mally have been necessary. If you will 
read the variometer, the instrument box 
hanging from the load ring here, you will 
see that we are going up like the so- 
called bat out of hell. Give me that upper 
air sounding data, Keen, please.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Shall I valve some helium?” said Good- 
loe, who had been assigned the job of 
standing by the valve cord which runs 
up through the center of the bag from 
the basket and operates a simple butterfly 
type valve in the very top of the balloon. 

“No, this is a balloon race,’ Rounds 
reminded us, “and the less we use our 
helium valve and sand ballast the farther 
we will be able to travel before we have 
to come down. We'll just let her go as 
high as she wants to go for the time 
being. According to the upper air sound- 
ings here we have good winds and direc- 
tion at practically all altitudes. Later on 
tonight we'll drop down and ride the 
inversion to save ballast and helium.” 

“Boy, were sure getting up there!” 
Keen remarked. “The altimeter reads 
9,000 feet and we're still going up, but 
we seem to be slowing down a little.” 

“Yes, we ought to level off at about 
10,000 feet or so,’ Rounds said. 

I looked over the side of the basket at 
the distant earth below. It’s a funny feel- 
ing knowing you are two miles up with 
no parachutes and nothing but the bottom 
of a wicker balloon basket between you 
and cold hard ground. It is also a weird 
spooky feeling moving over the earth with- 
out the slightest motor or wind noise. A 
free-balloon ride is eerily quiet because 
drifting along at the speed of the wind 
eliminates all sensation of air movement 
in the balloon basket. The only noises 
heard on a balloon ride are those trans- 
mitted from the earth below. 

“Listen to those dogs barking way over 
in Lakewood,” I commented. “They must 
be at least 15 miles away. Are you always 
able to hear this well in a balloon?” 

“Remarkable, isn’t it?’ Rounds agreed. 
“The self-noises of any other type of air- 
craft prevent experiencing these amazing 
acoustical phenomena.” 

Our balloon had finally leveled off at 
about 10,500 feet and we were drifting 
fast to the northwestward. It was quickly 
growing dark and far below us we could 
see the other balloons in the air. Gradually 
we were losing contact with them since 
our wind at 10,000 feet differed by 
almost 30° in direction from the lower 
winds affecting them. Rounds leaned 
down and turned on the balloon’s battery- 
powered navigational lights. One by one 
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BALLOON is collapsed by pulling the rip cord. This opens large gap in side of balloon and 
permits gas to escape, dropping basket and crew gently to earth at completion of free flight 


lights began to pop out like pinpoints on 
the earth far below. Soon we could recog- 
nize Lakewood, Camden, Philadelphia and 
Reading by the luminous sky glow in 
the directions of these cities. 

Up to this point we students had been 
so fascinated by the thrill of our new 
experience that we hadn't noticed any 
of the quaint physical discomforts of free- 
ballooning. But now Goodloe was blowing 
his fingers. 

“I'm darn glad we wore our heavy 
flight clothing,” he said through lips that 
were faintly blue. 

I heartily agreed because I, myself, was 
beginning to feel as cold as the little man 
that turns on the light in the refrigerator. 

“Well, it’s about time to settle down 
for the night,” Rounds said as he turned 
off the radio. He had obtained the weather 
reports but nothing else of much interest. 

“Tet me have a look at that position 
you've computed, Keen. Boyd, reach up 
and grab a pigeon out of the box hanging 
over your head there and we'll send our 
position report back to the station. After 
that Goodloe and I will take the first 
watch while you two try to get a little 
shut-eye. We've got a long flight ahead 
of us so grab some sleep if you can.” 


After launching the pigeon and amus- 
edly watching the little “feathered com- 
pass” circle the balloon three times and 
then make a bee-line for its loft at Lake- 
hurst, Keen and I tried out our ‘bed’. 

Have you ever tried to sleep in a bed 
that was about a foot too short for you? 
Well, if you are a stickler for realism and 
really want to experience the delights of 
sleeping in a free-balloon basket, get your- 
self such a bed, yank out the springs and 
in their place lay several rows of sand 
bags. Now lay down on the sand _ bags, 
bend yourself in assorted places to fit the 
scanty bed length, have another fellow 
lie down beside you and order him to 
kick you in the shins and shove his elbows 
into your stomach at frequent intervals. 
Then have a second fellow stomp all over 
your feet and ankles every few minutes. 
Finally, have a third assistant stand on the 
sand bags with his feet so close on either 
side of your face that you can’t turn your 
head. Now you are ready to catch some 
sleep under conditions faithfully dupli- 
cating the lullaby atmosphere of a four- 
man balloon basket. 

Needless to say, no one in our balloon 
was particularly anxious to get off watch 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Flight in a Basket 


(Continued from page 58) 


and hit the sack. Keen and I finally gave 
it up as a bad job after a couple of hours 
and arose to see what was going on. We 
were skimming along in a nice wind at 
about 800 feet altitude. The terrain was 
really getting rugged and Rounds told us 
we were nearing the Appalachians and 
that the wind was swinging us more and 
more to the north toward the Catskill 
Mountains. 

“It’s amazing the way the balloon seems 
to ‘see’ the mountains ahead and without 
our using any ballast rises to pass over 
the ridges and then descends into the 
valleys again,” I puzzled. 

“Just an old balloonist trick to conserve 
ballast,” Rounds explained. “We're riding 
an isothermal layer of warm air immedi- 
ately above a very stable cold air mass 
that extends from the ground up to about 
800 feet. The balloon tends to automat- 
ically stay just on top of this cold layer 
because any time it drops into the denser 
cold air it becomes more bouyant sending 
it back into the warm layer again.” 

At this point Keen and I took over the 
watch and the others tried the ‘bed’. 
When the first faint traces of dawn 
appeared, they had had enough. As dark- 
ness slowly disappeared, we quickly for- 
got the hardships of the night in the 
welcome fingers of light that gradually 
reduced the chill and lit up the breathless 
beauty of the mountains that engulfed us 
on all sides. I believe that one who lives 
in the mountains all his life cannot fully 
appreciate their grandeur until he takes 
a free-balloon ride through them. It is 
something about the perspective, the 
closeness and uncanny angles of view 
one gets while slowly skimming up and 
over peaks and down abysses—a thrill that 
can be obtained in no other way than 
in the dream-like silence of a balloon 
basket. It seemed a crime that so much 
colorful enchantment should be wasted 
on only four human beings. I found 
myself secretly wishing that all humanity 
could be with us to fall under the magic 
spell of the scenery, or that at the very 
least the right poets and photographers 
had been along to do justice to its mag- 
nificence. This trip would have been the 
answer to their wildest dreams. 

But man can’t exist indefinitely on 
scenery any more than he can on love. 

“Tm getting pretty hungry,” Rounds 
announced, “and I know you fellows are 
too. Do you see that cabin almost at the 
crest of the mountain ahead? Let’s see if 
anyone is up and around there. If so, 
maybe they can twist our arms with some 
ham and eggs. If not, we may be able 
to land and at least stretch our legs before 
breakfast.” 

We didn’t have long to wait to deter- 
mine whether or not there was life in 
the cabin. 

“Hey! Fly that derned thing t’other way 
fellers! Ever since you was a speck in the 
sky my chickens been goin’ crazy thinkin’ 
yore a consarned chicken hawk,” boomed 
a man’s voice from near the cabin. 

Rounds’ mouth dropped open. He was 
momentarily taken aback by this bizarre 
request. Then his eyes twinkled as he 
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Supersonic Shape 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation recently announced its delta 
wing research interceptor, the XF-92A. This strange looking “Flying 
Triangle” was designed for high stability and low drag at high subsonic 
speeds. Formerly known as the Convair Model 7002, the XF-92A has 
begun its research flights at Muroc Air Force Base, California. Jet- 
powered, the plane has a 60° sweepback to its wing in contrast to the 
maximum of 35° on current interceptor types. “Elevons” provide elevator and 
aileron action, with vertical stabilizer and rudder providing directional 
control and_ stability. This delta-wing plane is strictly experimental. 


deliberately confirmed the opinion he 
knew was already held below—that we 
were some of ‘them crazy aeronautical 
fellers’. 

“Cain’t steer the derned contraption, 
Mister. Mind if we set her down for a 
spell and stretch our legs? Then we'll 
move along and leave yore chickens in 
peace. 

“Go right ahead effen y’kin,” the voice, 
this time a bit puzzled, answered. 

We balanced out our rough take-off by 
valving the balloon down to a_ perfect 
‘eggshell’ landing on a small open patch 
of ground. We all waited in the basket 
until the big amiable mountaineer handed 
us enough rocks to hold the balloon down. 
Then we climbed out, shook hands and 
lashed the basket to some young saplings 
close by. It really felt good to walk on 
the ground again after a night in that 
basket. Goodloe stood guard at the bal- 
loon while the rest of us entered this 
mountaineer bachelor’s retreat to get a 
cold drink of water. He was a good- 
hearted fellow but a glance at his house- 
keeping quickly convinced us that there 
was nothing quite so good as breakfast- 
ing on coffee and sandwiches in a balloon 
basket. So with a final stretching of mus- 
cles we thanked our host for his courtesy, 
released another pigeon-mail _ position 
report, climbed into the basket, released 
our lines, unloaded the stones and were 
off again over the trees. This time the 
take-off was uneventful except that the 
basket skimmed through several tree tops 
and we had a lively time ducking 
branches until we got clear. 


After breakfast in the air, we felt 
refreshed and at peace with the world. 

“Now we'll have a little lesson in the 
use of the drag rope,” Rounds said, where- 
upon he released one end of a 200-foot 
coil of manila line carried on the side 
of the basket until it trailed through the 
trees behind us like a fishing line from 
a motor boat. He had me dump about 
four little tin cupsful of sand from a sand 
trough on the basket for a final delicate 
ballast adjustment. 

“Boy, this is really the life,” laughed 
Goodloe as we gaily skimmed up moun- 
tain and down valley sometimes actually 
touching the trees, but most of the time 
remaining a few feet above them, the 
drag rope trailing sinuously behind us. It 
was amazing what extra control this sim- 
ple device gave us. If we started to drop 
too low, more weight of the drag rope was 
carried on the ground and up we'd go. If 
we started to go too high, more weight of 
the rope would be lifted off the ground 
and down a bit we'd come. Drag-rope 
flying was really fun. Quite frequently 
we'd see deer right below us tilting their 
heads in puzzled fashion as they tried to 
scent the reason for the strange noise 
made by the drag rope slithering over the 
ground, . 

Rounds pulled the valve cord and 
released a little helium. 

“Look out, we're going to crash right 
down into the trees!” I yelled. 

“No, we're doing this on purpose,” 
Rounds laughed. “Just watch yourselves 
so the branches don’t bat ycu ir. the head 
unexpectedly.” 
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Down into the thick green foliage we 
went until we were completely immersed 
in the ocean of green and only the very 
top of the balloon remained in the upper 
branches. 

“Nothing like a good smoke in a free- 
balloon basket,” Rounds explained as he 
lashed the basket to a tree trunk, “But 
when you do you want to be damned sure 
of two things. First, that you are using a 
balloon filled with helium, not hydrogen, 
and second, that you've got your basket 
secured to a tree trunk like this where 
you can get out quickly in case of fire 
in the basket.” 

After our smoke we were up and away 
again ducking branches on the take-off. 

“What a crazy but delightful experi- 
ence,” I kept thinking as I frequently 
pinched myself to see if I was really 
awake. 

All too swiftly the day wore on. As it 
neared noon we hollered down to two 
amazed men on a lonely mountain road. 
“What's the name of the town up ahead?” 
Receiving our answer, we quickly checked 
the road map, verified our location and 
sent in our noon position via pigeon, 
express hoping that it would turn out to 
be the winning one in the balloon race. 
We hadn’t seen the other balloons since 
darkness closed in the night before so 
all we could do was hope. We flew on 
for another three hours just for the sheer 
fun of it and then ruefully decided we'd 
better end our flight near a small moun- 
tain community where we could con- 
veniently get a truck to carry the balloon 
gear down to a railway station to be 
shipped back to Lakehurst. 

Our final landing was a normal, rip- 
cord landing. That means that we pulled 
the rip cord 10 feet before we hit the 
ground, thus ripping open the entire top 
of the bag and quickly releasing the gas 
to prevent being dragged after landing. 
We hit the ground with a bump that 
spilled the basket over on its side and 
rolled us out on a grassy meadow as if 
the balloon had said, “That’s all, brothers. 
End of the line.” 

The balloon envelope billowed gently to 
earth and we rolled it up, stowed it in the 
basket, attached freight shipping tags and 
hired a mountaineer to truck it down to the 
railroad and ship it back home for us. By 
the time we released the remaining pigeons 
and were about to depart for a small vil- 
lage hotel to sleep until train time we had 
attracted quite a crowd. As we left the 
scene on the first leg of our two-day trip 
home I heard a fellow tell his small son, 
_ “Keep some of that sand they poured out 

of the bag for a souvenir, Herman. That’s 

genuine Lakehurst balloon sand.” 

Incidentally, we landed in the moun- 
tains of upper New York and won the 
race. But I assure you that you don’t need 
to be in a race to enjoy ballooning. Any 
balloon trip is sport in itself. So next time 
ou see a lowly free balloon in the sky 
don’t look with disdain upon the occupants 
of the Model “T” of the air age. They 
are having more fun than you think! 


Fa The opinions contained in this article are 
those of the author and are not to be con- 
- strued as official or reflecting the views of 
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Pilot’s Report... Cessna 140 


(Continued from page 51) 


they were newborn twins. After that, his 
flying technique was right on the ball. 

We circled down over Long Beach and 
shot a couple of pictures of the beach. 
While it is difficult to open the windows 
beyond the ventilation limits in flight, 
many press photographers use Cessnas 
on hurry-up photo assignments because 
of their good cruising speed coupled with 
excellent slow-flight characteristics. The 
newsmen open the windows in flight with 
a Phillips-head screw-driver, taking off 
the two screws that hold the window to 
the handle. The window then floats up 
in the slipstream against the bottom of the 
wing, making an amply large opening for 
a camera. The single-strut construction is 
a further aid to photography. 

The catch-all hatrack atop the bag- 
gage compartment is ideal for extra 
baggage, camera equipment or maps. 
Don’t leave maps on it, however, if you 
plan to open the windows in flight. There 
is an adequate map case and glove com- 
partment at the far right of the instru- 
ment panel. This window-opening, inci- 
dentally, should be done only at reduced 
flying speed. 

It measures 125 miles from Long 
Beach up the winding coastline to Santa 
Barbara. Into a weak but consistent head- 
wind of about 10 mph we covered the 
distance in an hour and five minutes. 
That’s roughly 116 mph ground speed 
with a power setting of 2250 rpm. 

Since the Doctor had missed his lunch, 
we ate hamburgers in flight and conversed 
in a completely normal tone of voice. The 
noise level is only slightly higher than the 
average airliner. Most of this hop was 
made with our hands off the controls. 
Inherent stability is excellent and the ship 
rolls back on course quickly after hitting 
any rough air. 


OVER-THE-NOSE VIEW of the runway at 


Tehachipi 
provided in the Cessna 140. With flaps down the ship flies nose low, hence . 


From a personal viewpoint, the nicest 
piece of cockpit planning in the whole 
airplane is in the trim-tab control. The tab 
wheel is mounted directly between the 
two seats, just where a pilot’s right hand 
would normally rest. It is the most natural 
thing in the world to fly this airplane 
hands-off and make small adjustments 
with the trim tab to take care of climb, 
glide or landing flare-out. 

Coming up the coast toward Santa 
Barbara we had a chance to check the 
two-way GE radio. The radio fits at the 
far left of the instrument panel where the 
pilot can reach it with a minimum of 
effort. The speaker is mounted under the 
headliner in the ceiling and reception is 
remarkably good for such a small set. We 
were able to pick up the Santa Barbara 
range station and read his weather broad- 
cast while over the Naval Experimental 
station at Point Mugu, 50 miles away. 

It is always a good idea to try a few 
practice stalls before attempting to land 
any strange airplane. Just before we 
started to let down over Carpenteria, we 
pulled the nose up to landing attitude and 
waited. With cruising power the ship 
climbed rapidly for a while and then 
started to mush. With power on, the 
Cessna was still right-side up at 35 mph! 

After leveling out, we snapped on full 
carburetor heat—maybe it wasn’t neces- 
sary but it’s a good habit anyhow. The 
throttle came closed and we slowed the 
little two-placer to the 80-mph white 
mark on the airspeed indicator where 
flaps are permitted. We pulled up on the 
flap lever located between the seats and 
the clean little airplane slowed up more 
quickly. Full flaps on this ship go down 
43° and are more effective than on older 
models. 

The stall warning horn beeped at 45 
mph when we were beginning to wonder 
what was keeping us up there. With the 
horn blowing, we rocked the ailerons each 
way and there was still ample control. 


Airport 


the excellent visibility 
. . good seeing ahead 


proves 


Finally the ship stalled at 40 mph or a 
little less with the trim tab all the way 
back and the control column just off the 
stops. There was no tendency for the 140 
to duck a wing. It just dropped its nose 
a few degrees and the horn quit blowing, 
proving we were back flying again. 

We eased on 1000 rpm and tried the 
same thing all over again. When the horn 
beeped, we racked the ship over in a 40- 
degree turn and then rolled it sharply 
into a tur in the other direction—all at 
45 mph. Other than the mild tail buffet- 
ing, there was never a shudder or any 
tendency for the ship to “pay off.” The 
more effective aileron and flaps on the 
new Cessna are in themselves worth a 
try-out flight. 

At Santa Barbara the Doctor made his 
first landing in a light airplane in nearly 
eight years. We called the tower over 


‘town and were cleared in on runway 15 


at the huge Goleta ex-Marine airbase. The 
Doctor slowed up to about 60 mph on 
the base leg and turned on his final 
approach with a little speed to spare. We 
came across the fence and leveled off just 
a little high. The ship floated about a 
hundred feet down the runway as our 
speed dissipated and we dropped the last 
two feet, tail-wheel first. The spring-steel 
gear absorbed all shock and the Doctor 
brought the ship to a straight-ahead stop 
with ease. 

We taxied into the flight line behind a 
Southwest Airlines DC-3. Visibility had 
been excellent throughout the landing and 
the smooth hydraulic brakes made a 
straight roll-out simple in spite of a slight 
crosswind. 

In our leisurely flight including stalls, 
slow flight and shooting pictures, we had 
logged an hour and 25 minutes. The gas 
truck pumped in 7.8 gallons of fuel; that’s 

% gallons per hour. 

This ship has a 12%-gallon gas tank in 
each wing with a four-way valve mounted 
on the floor just to the right of the trim 
tab. Visual gauges are installed in both 
wing roots. A fuel set-up of this type 
is of the greatest advantage on long flights 
where a pilot plans to run his gas down 
to a minimum before landing. This fuel 
system needs no pumps and operates solely 
by gravity. ‘ 

After a milk-shake at the airport café, 
we fired up the 140 and headed north- 
east toward Bakersfield. The Doctor made 
the take-off without the slightest diffi- 
culty or over controlling. ; 

The 4,000-foot Santa Ynez Range lies 
less than five miles inland from -Santa 
Barbara, but we cleared out of traffic and 
headed directly toward the ridges. While 
a slower air speed would have given a 
better rate of climb, we kept the needle at | 
S80 mph to assure more than adequate 
cooling for the new engine. Even at this 
speed, we picked up 5,000 feet in less 
than 10 minutes. 

Just north of this coastal range lies 
the San Rafael Mountains, as desolate a 
stretch of ridges as youll ever see within 
10 minutes flying time of a big town. 
Forced landing spots here were limited to 
forestry patrol trails and an occasional fire 
break. However, the little 90-hp engine 
kept its powerful purr and we didn’t have 
to investigate these skimpy clearings. 

Over the Cuyama Valley we found a 
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‘Just after 


stretch of unstable air that proved this 
little ship’s rough-air flight characteristics. 
There is none of the “fluttery” feeling 
commonly associated with light airplanes 
in turbulence. This 140 plows through the 
bumps, shaking them off her metal skin 
like a dog shakes water after a swim. 

From Bakersfield, we turned eastward 
and followed the railroad across the lower 
tip of the Sierra Nevada Mountains into 
Tehachapi. The 4500-foot airport here 
adjoins the town and has a rodeo corral 
in one corner. The Doctor wheeled the 
ship in for a landing in rather gusty air. 
he crossed the fence and 
started his flare-out, a gust caught his 
upwind wing and floated the ship another 
20 feet into the air. As a proof of his 
good flight training many years ago, the 
Doctor automatically added a little throttle 
and eased the 140 back toward the oiled 
runway. We touched down smoothly and 
taxied up to the hangar. 

The last leg of this three-hour flight 
was from Tehachapi back over the Mojave 
Desert to Los Angeles. The 3,952-foot- 
high Tehachapi Airport apparently didn’t 
slow the little Cessna’s take-off at all. 
While the weather was slightly cooler and 
the wind a little stronger than during our 
sea-level take-offs, the ship still walked 
into the air in 13 seconds. 

After flying abeam the Muroc Air Force 
experimental station and in over the Mt. 
Wilson observatory, we let-down into the 
ever-present layer of haze now so com- 
mon in Southern California. Before we 
entered the busy traffic pattern at East 
Los Angeles, we slowed the new Cessna 
to a minimum, dropped full flaps and 
then snapped the flaps up quickly. There 
was no tendency for the ship to settle. It 
merely changed attitude by dropping its 
tail a little. 

Forward visibility is ideal with flaps 
down since the ship flies even more nose- 
low. Rearward visibility, however, is some- 
what restricted since the pilot can not 
see directly behind him through the flaps. 

We flew the complete traffic pattern 
between 45 and 50 mph, loafing along 
behind the trainers that were putt-putting 
around in landing practice. Our final 
approach was at 45 mph and the little ship 
still has enough excess speed for a normal 
flare-out before landing. 

When we taxied up to the gas pit, the 
Doctor had a big grin all over his face. 
“That was sure fun,” he said. “You know, 
I think that Ill get my pilot’s physical 
renewed and check out in that ship for a 
little flying of my own.” 

From a_ performance standpoint, the 
metal-winged 140 seems to fly both a 
little faster and a little slower than it’s 
fabric-covered predecessor. The stalling- 
speed characteristics are markedly im- 
proved and the top speed has been upped 
enough for Cessna to add 5 mph to the 
advertised cruising speed of the 140. 

For a fully complete two-placer, it will 
be difficult to beat the new Cessna. Main- 
tenance-wise, the ship should prove to be 
a miserly spendthrift with its all-metal 
constructions, foolproof gear and easily- 
accessible engine. From a pilot's stand- 
point, it flies with a minimum of guidance. 

What more can you ask? Cost?— 
Well—the 85-hp Cessna sells for $3495, 
and the 90-hp for $3695—fly away. hy 
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Plane Care for Flight 
(Continued from page 46) 


getting full take-off power. 

Tex tells a good story about the im- 
portance of pre-flight checks. When he 
was at Randolph in mech training 13 years 
ago, he went riding in a PT-13 with a 
pilot who never bothered to check the oil 
cap. Sure enough, once in the air, oil 
poured out of the tank, covered the wind- 
shield until it was impossible to see 
through it. At this point the pilot stuck 
his head outside—and promptly blinded 
himself in a deluge of oil. , 

Tex, who was not a pilot then but who 
had accumulated stick time, took over and 
flew for 10 minutes while the pilot rubbed 
the oil out of his eyes in time to make a 
dead-stick landing with the engine out. 

Besides the raw nerve ends that might 
have been frayed in the case of any pas- 
senger except Tex, the United States Army 
lost the service of that engine. It had 
eventually konked out for the want of 
lubrication oil, all for the want of a little 
oil cap which, in turn, was missing for 
the want of a pre-flight check. 

On the other hand I know a pilot who 
did religiously check his own oil and gas 
tank and who put his tank caps on person- 
ally. And then one time took off with the 
cap to his gas tank bulging out of his 
pocket. 

I guess sometimes you can’t win. +h, 


Editor's Note: The tragic death of 
Capt. Bill Odom in the Thompson 
Trophy Race at Cleveland on Labor 
Day brings to a close the series of 
articles Bill was preparing for SKY- 
WAYS’ readers. Flying Jacqueline 
Cochran's Mustang, the “Beguine,” 
Bill is thought to have blacked out 
in a pylon turn, his ship went into a 
high-speed stall and crashed into a 
house a few miles from the course 
of the Thompson race. Further 
tragedy was the fact that Odom’s 
crash also killed a young mother 
and her smail son. 

In losing Bill Odom, airmen every- 
where have lost a friend and cham- 
pion, an able pilot whose first love in 
aviation was not air racing but the 
flying you and I do, cross-countries 
with a purpose, either business .or 
pleasure. Just as you had come to 
know Bill through his accomplish- 
ments in aviation and through his 
articles in SKYWAYS, so had we 
come to know him through working 
with him. He was a pitot’s pilot, a 
fellow who always had time for a 
hangar session and talk on_ things 
aeronautical. It had been his hope to 
continue the SKYWAYS articles in- 
definitely .. . it had been our plan 
that he do so. 

Closed-course races have brought 
death to many able airmen, and we 
join with others in calling for a revi- 
sion of that type of racing. Its price 
is far greater than its value to avia- 
tion. We think it’s time for a change. 
Safety is the need. 
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YOUR OWN AAF PICTORIAL 


AAF Pictorials each contain over 250 pictures of air combot — 
air force they cover. 
“The 5th Over the Southwest Pacific’ —From the 
photographs — Weiwak — The Carolines—Coral Sea— 
Formosa — Hollandia —Okinawa—Japan—and mony os 
"The 9th Sees France and England” — Your stay 
in the ETO. London—Colchester — Cambridge —Paris 
"The 12th Over the Mediterranecn” — Norte 
Africa — Italy — France — Egypt -- Corsica. Contains 
"The 20th Over Japan” — From India to the last 
bomb — China — The Marianas — Japan — THE 
| “The 15th Over Italy” — Your stay in Italy and 
4) the Middle East—Rome— Naples —Capri—Cerignola 
Official War Dept. History. 
“The 8th Sees England” —-Your stay in the ETO. 


bombers — fighters — flak — and other scenes about the particuloe 
early days in the Philippines to VJ Day. Over 250 
other spots. Contains Official War Dept. History. 
—France. Contains Official War Dept. History. 
Official War Dept. History. 
ATOMIC BOMB. Contains Official War Dept. History. 
— Cassino —Cairo—Palestine. Contains 
London — Norwich — Ipswich and many others. 


All AAF Pictorials are $3 each postpaid. Specify books desired 
by title name. Let us know what other Air Force books you would 
like published, Also Life-time Plastic Glass Ash Trays with crest 
of any of the above air forces, 3 for $1 postpaid. Send cash, 
check or M.O. C.O.D.’s accepted. 


AAF PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
1631-43 Tenth St., Santa Monica, California 


DEGREE IN 
27 MONTHS | 


ENGINEERING. B.S, DEGREE IN 27 
INDIANA MONTHS. Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, 
Blectrical, Mechanical and Radio Engineer- 


ine (ine. television), Drafting, 1l-yr. Gov’t 


i: rove: r G.1.’s. Low rate. Ea board. 
| TECHNICAL approved for G-I.’s- Low sate. arn board, 
COLLEGE 


states, 18 countries. Demand for gradu- 
ates, Enter Dec., March, June, Sept. Write 
for catalog. 2119 E. Washington Bivd., 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


High-Speed Stalls 
(Continued from page 17) 


in rugged Stearmans, Ryans and Fair- 
childs. A part of every Army and Navy 
student’s training was to roll him over on 
his back, let the airplane “split S” down 
toward the ground and then snap back 
quickly on the stick. The trainer would 
shudder violently and then snap into a 
spin—while going straight down at better 
than twice the cruising speed of the air- 
plane. The reason was a high-speed stail. 

One obvious reason why so many of 
the newer crop of pilots are unfamiliar 
with high-speed stalls lies in the fact that 
this maneuver is rough on both pilots and 
aircraft. The average flight school opera- 
tor doesn’t want his airplanes “wrung 
out” in acrobatics or rough flying—and 
high-speed stalls can be plenty rough. 
With the current trend away from spin 
instruction for student pilots, the CAA 
is attempting to take flying out of the 
“superman pilot” era and prove that any- 
one who can operate a car can drive his 
own little airplane. 

However, the 


hazard of the - stall 


remains as real as ever. Recent CAA 
accident reports have changed the “stall- 
spin” description to merely “stall” be- 
cause “our more recent experience has 
shown that practically all accidents so 
classified occur at an altitude too low for 
a spin to develop fully and spins are 
actually the end result of stalls.” 

Without delving too deeply into the 
aerodynamics of a stall, here's what actu- 
ally happens when a wing quits flying. 
The average airfoil reaches its stalling 
point at about 14° of incidence. In other 
words, the wing quits flying when the 
leading edge is pulled up 14° above the 
angle of flight. Normally this 14° is 
reached when the stick comes all the 
way back on a landing. The same wing 
can be stalled just as effectively by pull- 
ing back on the stick at high speed. 
Change that angle of attack more than 
14° and youre stalled, regardless of the 
air speed. 

A. Harold Bromley, pioneer  trans- 
Pacific pilot and now Chief of the Pilot 
Division for the Los Angeles Regional 
CAA office states that “a survey showed 
that slow speed was, in most cases, associ- 
ated with a stall. We were amazed when 


PYLON TURNS are the dangerous maneuvers in air racing. It is on these turns that high- 
speed stalls are most apt to occur. The g’s or extra load cause stalling speed to increase 
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we found a number of pilots ignorant of 
the fact that an aircraft could be stalled 
at high speed. It became apparent to us 

| that our increased fatal accident 
rate could be attributed, to a large extent, 
to the ignorance of the high-speed stale 

Here’s how a high-speed stall works, 
according to Dr. Leonard M. Greene, 
President of the Safe Flight Instrument 
Corp. “Everyone is familiar with the 
way a scale will fluctuate if you don’t 
stand absolutely still while weighing your- 
self. Just imagine standing on a scale 
while inside an airplane in flight. Just 
as the weight on the scale keeps shifting 
with the bumps and turns of the airplane, 
so does the weight of the airplane on its 
wings. You can see that it is very easy to 
double or even triple the weight of the 
airplane in gusty flight conditions or by 
maneuvering it. 

“Assume that an airplane weighing 
8,000 pounds encounters a gust which 
adds a one ‘g’ acceleration load or that 
this additional load is obtained in turning 
or a flare out. This would increase the 
stalling speed just as if an additional 8,000- 
pound weight were placed in the baggage 
compartment. 

“Pilots understand fully the effect of 
100-pound additional weight in the air- 
plane on their stalling speed. Yet they do 
not understand how easily this same 
additional 100-pound load can be obtained 
from acceleration. For the airplane in this 
example, 100 pounds corresponds to a 
3/100 of a ‘g.’ This is such a small 
acceleration that no pilot has a_ seat 
sensitive enough to feel it. 

“The ‘g’ loading actually determines the 
stalling speed. A ‘2 g’ load requires twice 
the lift and raises the stalling speed 42 
per cent, according to extensive tests. 
Most pilots think that the stalling speed 
increases with the angle of bank. Actually, 
the angle of bank has nothing to do with 
it. It is only the acceleration or ‘g’s’ that 
cause the stalling speed to increase. This 
acceleration can be applied in any degree 
of bank or with the wings level.” 

Many a student has been up solo 
practicing maneuvers and come down 
with a puzzled expression on his face. He 
would walk up to his instructor with a 
story something like this. “I was up prac- 
ticing Chandelles. After that shallow dive 
to pick up speed, I started my steep 
climbing turn. Then something happened 
and there I was, over on my back trying 
to figure out how I got there.” ; 

Then the flight instructor would go into 
his description of high-speed stalls. It 
sounded something like this. “You can 
turn an airplane only so fast. If you try 
to turn it from its straight flight path any 
faster than that, the angle of attack 
becomes so great that the wing quits flying 
and you stall out. It doesn’t make any 
difference if you're making a level turn, 
part of a loop or a flare-vut for a landing; 
when you try to change the flight path of 
an airplane too quickly, the wing just 
rebels and stalls out. 

“On this Chandelle you’re talking about,” 
the instructor would say, “you probably 
started your climbing turn and then tried 
to hurry it up a little with some extra back 
stick. You stalled one wing out and the’ 
ship snapped off into the start of a spin.” 

(Continued on page 62) 
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lle Who Flies Backwards 


(Continued from page 50) 


ran out of fuel and had to be ditched, 

As a result of these varied and widely 
separated incidents, General Amold came 
up with an old title and a new job, the 
Flight Engineer. 

Prior to the new concept of the Flight 
Engineer, or as he had been called for- 
merly, the Aerial Engineer, this gentle- 
mans duties had largely been limited to 
transferring fuel in flight and attending to 
any mechanical troubles which could be 
corrected in the air. 

But came the change. “The F light 
Engineer,” said Gencral Arnold, “shall be 
an important member of the crew of every 
Very Heavy Bombardment aircraft. He 
shall be responsible for the mechanical 
maintenance of the airplanes. In flight, he 
shall supervise and direct power settings, 
air speed, altitude and fuel consumption.” 

Believe me, this was to the Air Force 
what the Atom bomb was, a short time 
later, to Hiroshima. This announcement by 
the number one man in the Air Force was 
a tradition-shaking proclamation. It meant, 
in substance, that the operation and 
adjustment of all engine controls should 
no longer be the responsibility of the pilot. 
“This interloper, this fledgling, this Flight 
Engineer, what does he know about fly- 
ing?,” mumbled many a veteran pilot in 
gloomy anticipation of the end of his 
long cherished superior status. 

In an effort to forestall this reaction, 
Arnold ordered that all Flight Engineers 
should be rated pilots prior to their train- 
ing in the complexities of cruise control. 
For a time, this innovation was pushed 
with all diligence. But not without some 
interesting results. 

Along with a number of other pilots, I 
was assigned to the B-29 Flight Engineer 
training program. Needless to say I viewed 
the prospect with no little apprehension. 
My attitude was furthered when first I 
learned that the Flight Engineer's station 
aboard the B-29 was such that he would 
be required to face backwards at all time 
during flight. The fact that this was neces- 
sary in order to maintain a visual watch 
over the engines did not fail to lessen the 
strangeness of the situation. 

Many of my contemporaries were young 
officers who had just graduated from 
pilot school. Most of them had entertained 
ideas of streaking through the air in a 
P-51. I could understand their disappoint- 
ment at the thought of spending the 
duration of the war pushing pencils and 
adjusting fuel mixtures aboard a “truc ” 
Not a few of them balked and were court 
martialed. In fact, I visited one barracks 
at Lowry Field which was filled with 
these unconverted pilots who had refused 
to go gallivanting through the sky south- 
end first. “I'll be damned if I'll fly back- 
wards,” was the attitude most commonly 
expressed by these frustrated flyers. 

Added to this was the fact that most of 
the B-29 pilots looked upon the new 
Flight Engineers with derision. Whether 
or not it was resentment upon their part 
against this strange creature who was 
usurping their rightful duties, I have 
never determined. Rather it seemed a case 
of mutual distrust. The pilots didn’t trust 
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the Flight Engineers, the Flight Engineers 
didn’t trust the pilots and in not a few 
cases neither pilot nor Flight Engineer 
trusted the airplane. It wasn’t long, how- 
ever, until Arnold’s faith in the value of 
the Flight Engineer began to be con- 
firmed. For me, proof came one day 
during a simulated long-range flight. 

Our instructor, a flight engineer who 
had seen foreign service during the first 
disappointing days of the B-29 program, 
asked us, “Can a bomber fly farther on 
three engines or four?” 

Now this was a question which had 
always promoted a lot of hangar debate. 
Most of us had never had the occasion to 
experiment with three-engine operation 
as compared with four. Personally, I rea- 
soned that three engines shouldn’t burn 
as much fuel as four. I answered, “Three- 
engine operation should be most ideal 
for long-range flight.” 

“Wrong,” came the reply. And to show 
what he meant, our instructor set up and 
flew for three hours on all four engines. 
Meanwhile, we kept track of the fuel 
flow. Then the pilot cut one engine and 
we flew for another three hours on three 
engines. Again, we recorded the total 
gasoline used. 

At the end of the flight, we were con- 
vinced. The trim uecess.r* to maintain 
the airplane in normal fil.ic with one 
engine inoperative required far more 
power from the remaining engines than 
would be used with all four of the power- 
plants functioning. 

The importance of this factor to long- 
range flight is apparent when we compare 
total distances which can be flown under 
varying conditions. If forced to fly a great 
distance on four of its six engines, for 
instance, the monstrous B-36 might con- 
ceivably reduce its range by 500 miles or 
more. Obviously, the trick is to keep. all 
engines functioning at maximum effi- 
ciency. This is where the man who flies 
backwards takes over. 

Gone are the days when the over- 
worked pilot must attend to fuel consump- 
tion and engine operation in addition to 
controlling air speed, altitude, direction 
and attitude. Today, the precise weight of 
the airplane, the location of crewmen, the 
changing balance induced by emptying 
gasoline tanks—these and a multitude of 
other duties are the responsibility of the 
flight engineer. “Distance, fuel economy!” 
—those are the words which constantly 
drone in his ears. 

Most indicative, perhaps, of the status 
now enjoyed by flight engineer personnel 
in Air Force circles is the final check-out 
flight he must undergo before he receives 
his rating. 

Assigned to an airplane, the candidate 
for position of flight engineer is briefed 
for a 3,000 mile transcontinental hop. He 
is told that in case of emergency, such as 
running out of fuel, he can land at one 
of the auxiliary fields which lie scattered 
along his course. 

Then, while the muscles tighten up 
in his stomach, he watches as the ground 
crew loads aboard gasoline for just 2500 
miles. If he can stretch that amount 
of fuel for the full 3,000 miles, he is a 
flight engincer. iff SRO 4 well, there 
aren't many auxiliary fields in the Pacific 
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| STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
| AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF 
MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
Of SKYWAYS published monthly at New York, 
N. Y. for October 1, 1949. 


State of New York 1 : 
County of New York | Beh 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared J. Fred 
Henry, who, having been duly swom according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of 
SKYWAYS and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily, 
weekly, semiweekly or triweekly newspaper, the 
circulation ), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations), printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 
_ 1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, J. Fred Henry, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Editor, J. Fred 
Henry, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Doris N. Ahnstrom, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Business Man- 
ager, J. Fred Henry, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, 22, No Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) J. Fred 
Henry and Gladys Lois Henry, dba Henry Pub- 
lishing Company, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date 
Shown! -ADOVE sts . scr sacsorenanese (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and 
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(Signed) J. FRED HENRY, 
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(SEAL) STANLEY M. COOK 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1950) 


RESIDENT-CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


AIR NAVIGATION 


SCHOOL EST. 1927 » APPV'D G. I. BILL 


Completely covers all or any desired part of Piloting, 
Dead Reckoning and Celestial Navigation. Prepares 
career-minded to pass CAA written examination 
for commercial airline navigator. Makes private 
pilots expert navigators. Many graduates now 
Army-Navy Air Force officers and commercial 
airline navigators. Write today for FREE catalog. 


Weems School of Navigation-Dept. 10, Annapolis, Md. 
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USED PLANES FOR SALE 


AERONCA 


AERONCA Chiefs. Good selection, late models. 
$1668 cash for Cont. 85 model, only 57 hours 


total, very clean. Offers invited. Others avail- 
able. Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Long- 
view, Dayton, Ohio. 


BEECH 


BONANZAS: 23 available from $6500. Late 1948 
heavy skinned A385, No. 724B, has 260 hours 
total. August license. 2 complete radios. ADF. 
Exceptional condition. $9450. Make offer. In- 
quire. POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


D18’S TWINS: 14 available. 1946, No. 81179’S, 
has Deluxe executive five-place interior plus 
crew. Toilet. May license. 3 low time engines. 
Hydromatic propellers. Nose tank, Airline instru- 
ments and radio. ADF. De-icers. Anti-icers. Nose 
taxi light. Corporation owned. Outstanding. $38,- 
500. Apply, POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BELLANCA 


CRUISAIRS: 19 available from $2500. Deluxe, 
1947, No. 753948 has electrically retractible gear. 
155 hours total. Factory relicensed August. 2 
landing lights. Aeromatic. Primary blind instru- 
ments. Beautiful. $3850. Make offer. Apply. 
POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CESSNA 


CESSNA 120’s and 140’s. Asking $2,500 for 140. 
Cont. 85, 100 hours. Radio, heater, etc. Cash 
offers invited. Many others available. Madden 
Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, Dayton 
Ohio. 


170’S: 14 available from 
has 190 hours total. Engine 120 hours. All 
painted. May license. Metal propeller. Primary 
blind instruments. Radio. Pants. Beautiful. $4225 
Make offer. Apply, POWERS & GEORGE, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


$3650. No. 2709VS 


140’S: 59 available. 1946, No. 80361S, has 225 
total hours, Entirely painted. Regloed. Primary 
blind instruments. Special compass. Radio. Con- 
trol lock. Manifold Pressure. Excellent. $1650 
1948, No. 2549VS, has 50 hours total. August 
license. Metal propeller. Radio. Speaker. Landing 
Light. New condition. Asking $2775. Offer 
wanted. Inquire, POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft 
Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


195’S: 5 available. No. 4436NS has 385. iotal 
hours. July license. Primary blind instruments 
Directional gyro. 2 radios. ARC, VHF Trans- 
mitter. ADF, Beautiful condition. Asking $9775. 
Offer wanted. Inquire, POWERS & GEORGE, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


120’S: 18 available from $1150. 1947, No 
4118NS, has 90 hours total. Generator. Battery 
Starter. Lights. Metal Propeller. $1500. New 
condition. Bargain. Apply, POWERS & GEORGE, 
Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


ERCOUPE 


ERCOUPES: 76 available. 1946, No. 95027S, has 
177 hours. April license. Beech controllable 
propeller. $1090. 1947, No. 3008HS, has 137 
hours. May license. Exceptional. $1675. 1948. 
No. 957958, has 72 hours. June license. Metal 
propeller. Radio. New condition. $1950. Inquire, 
POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. ‘ 
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PER WORD — FIRST 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


accepted with the understanding 
that it will be placed in the first 
issue closing after receipt of 
order. Classified forms close first 
of second month preceding date 
of issue, 


All Classified Advertising Prepaid 


ERCOUPES: $1100 up. Cont. 75 model with 105 
hours, rcyta equipment. August relicense, $1300 


cash, Others available. Offers invited. Madden 
Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, Dayton, 


Ohio. 


HOWARD 


DGA-15P’S: 16 available. No. 9367HS flown 165 
hours since new engine and recovering in 1946. 
April license. Gyros. Landing lights. Radio, Loop. 
Top condition. $1675. Inquire, POWERS & 
GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City. 


JOHNSON 


ROCKET: No. 343518. Two place. Built 1946. 
396 hours total. Aeromatic propeller. Bendix 
radio. Landing lights. Continental 185 H. P. 
engine. Cruises 4% hours at 165 MPH. Finest 
condition. Asking $3495. Make offer. Inquire, 
POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LUSCOMBE 


LATE 1946 LUSCOMBE 65C: 145 hours. Genera- 
tor, battery, lights, Stall warning, mufHler. Always 
hangared. $10.95. Bernard Matravers, Oconto 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


LUSCOMBES: $1095 up. Cont. 85 model with 90 
hours, transceiver, etc. $2085 cash. Others avail- 
able. Offers invited. Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 
211 N. Longview, Dayton, Ohio. 


8A’S: 21 available. 1947 Metal Wing Special, 
No. 2327K’S, has larger range, 220 total hours, 
May license, metal propeller, and lights. Excel- 
lent, $1290. Apply, POWERS & GEORGE, Air- 
craft Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SEDAN: October 1948, 4 place, No. 1767B’S, 
has flown only 31 hours. Bendix radio. Brand 
new condition. $5850. Make offer. Apply, POW- 
ERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


8E’S & 8F’S: 15 available, November 1946 8E. 
No. 76848’S, has 200 hours total. Primary blind 
instruments. Metal propeller. Radio. Speaker. 
Door locks. New tires. Landing lights. Good 
condition, $1500. Inquire, POWERS & GEORGE, 
Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


NAVION 


NAVIONS: 26 available from $5250. Ryan 1948, 
No. 4342S, has 185 hours. Painted green. June 
license. Latest Hartzell propeller. Gyros. Suction 
gauge. Marker Beacon. 2 radios, 1 VHF Direc- 
tional loop. Cylinder head temperature. Mani- 
fold pressure. Exceptional offering. $8250. Apply, 
POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


15 WORDS 


(MINIMUM SIZE) $1.00 | 


USED PLANES FOR SALE (Continued) 


PIPER 


PIPER: Many bargains. 100 Lycoming Super 
Cruiser, 275 hours, $1800, cash. Other model 
available. Offers invited. Madden  Aircrai 
Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, Dayton, Ohio. 


STINSON 


150’S & 165’S: Very large selection. 150’s fror 
$1900. 165’s from $3200. Late 1948 Statio: 
Wagon, No. 6592M’S, has 175 hours tota 
July license. All bulletins. Metal propeller. Radic 
New tires, etc. New condition. Asking $4175 
Inquire, POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brok 
ers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


STINSON 10A, Franklin 90, Just relicensed 
reconditioned. All extras, 2-way radio, all lights 
never cracked. Sacrifice, need cash. $800. Nel 


Olson, Grayling, Michigan. 
STINSON 150’s and 165’s. Good selection al 
models. Asking $2500 cash for Franklin 151 


model, 325 hours, gyro, rate of climb, turn ani 
bank, etc. Many others. Cash offers invited. Mad 
den Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N. Longview, Day 
ton, Ohio. 


SWIFT 


SWIFT 125’S: 22 available. Late 1946 Glob: 
Deluxe, No. 3355KS, has 132 total hours. Meta 
hatch. Aeromatic propeller. Radio. Fine condition 


$1900. 1948 Temco Deluxe, No. 392KS, ha 
145 hours total. August license. New heay 
windshield, Aeromatic. Radio. $2700. Offe 


wanted. Excellent. Apply, POWERS & GEORGE 
Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth Avenue, New Yorl 


City. 

SWIFT: Globe 125 deluxe. 420 hours total, 2¢ 
since top. Equipped. New aeromatic, landin; 
lights, etc. $2700 cash. Offers invited. Other 


available. Madden Aircraft Brokerage, 211 N 


Longview, Dayton, Ohio. 


TAYLORCRAFT 


LATE 46 TAYLORCRAFT, Deluxe, Red & Black: 
24-gallon gas supply, one owner, always hang: 
ared, waxed, skies, ball bank. Never damaged. 
Excellent condition. Actual hours, 302—$900. Dr 


G. W. Nelson, Loyal, Wisconsin. 
TAYLORCRAFT: In _ perfect flying condition 
1940. Asking $400. Fred Ullom, 2549 E. Mai 


St., Decatur 8, 


FLYERS! Send today for the latest issue ol 
“Wind-Socky.”’ The Midwest’s leading New anc 
Used Aircraft Publication. Bargains! Pictures! and 
the latest Aviation News, published monthly 
Yearly subscription $2.00. 25c per copy. Bos 
1060, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Illinois. 


USED PLANES WANTED 


POWERS & GEORGE, Aircraft Brokers, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, have purchasers for 
all types of aircraft. No charge for listing you 
ship for sale. Write for details, describing you 
airplane. ; 


SOMEONE WILL BUY your plane if you list it 
with us. No charge for listing. Write for details. 
describing your ship. Madden Aircraft Broker- 
age, 211 N. Longview, Dayton, Ohio. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


HALLICRAFTER SKYFONE TRANSCEIVER: Mode! 
CA-4, 12-volt, new, weight 7 lbs., 14 oz. Same 
set used in latest Seabees. Bargain, $50.00. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St. 
Dept. S, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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AVIATION EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
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AAF TYPE SUNGLASSES: New, $1.50 ea. Dis- 
count of 20 per cent in lots of six pairs or more. 
24-kt. Gold Optical Frames. Precision Lens, 
Carrying Case. LIFETIME SERVICE GUAR- 
ANTEE! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Postage 
paid. Send Check or M.O. Ship C.O.D. also. 
R.A.F. Mfg. Co., Six East Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois B. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR 
SENIOR MEMBERS AND CADETS: C.A.P. Pilot 
or Observer breast wings $1.50 each. C.A.P. 
cut-out letters collar device 60c each. C.A.P. 
Wing & Propeller collar device 60c each. C.A.P. 
button-set $2.00 set. C.A.P.C. cut-out letters 
collar device 70c each. C.A.P. or C.A.P.C. shoul- 
der patch 18c each. C.A.P. or C.A.P.C. overseas 
hat patch 10c each. C.A.P.C. pocket patch 10c 
each. Free Complete Catalogue included with 
order. Mail payment with order and we pay 
shipping, or we will ship C.O.D. plus postage. 
Federal Supply Company, Dept. ‘“K,’ 135 Henry 
Street, New York 2, N. Y. 


NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS: Beautiful 
and reconditioned precision instruments. Brand 
New Link Aircraft Sextants with case, $37.50; 
Fairchild reconditioned, $12.50; averaging type, 
$17.50; Bausch & Lomb Sextants, excellent con- 
dition, $49.75; 6-inch (new) Pioneer Magnetic 
Compass, $12.95; Pioneer panel Compass 
(new), $17.50; Dalton Model “G’ Computer 
(new), $7.50; Weems Mark II Plotter, $2.00; 
Dalton E-6B Computer, $10.00; F-8 Aerial 
Cameras (new), $185.00. Astro Compasses 
(mew), $12.50. (Free catalog), Pan-American 
Navigation Service, 12021-22 Ventura Blvd., 
N. Hollywood, California. 


new 


BUY FACTORY DIRECT AND SAVE! Discount of 
20 per cent when ordering any six or more 
garments! New A-2 AAF Type Regulation Flight 
Jackets. Finest Front Quarter Horsehide. Sizes 
34-46, only $17.75. Larger sized add $1.00. 
Same A-2 Jacket with large Mouton Fur Collar, 
34-46, only $18.75 rayon lined. B-15 type flight 
Jacket $9.95. All sizes K-1 Flying Suits only 
$9.95. Postage prepaid if check or money order 
accompanies order. Also C.O.D. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE! Write for free Catalogue. (Name 
engraved in 24-kt. gold on leather with wings, 
75c each or M.O. only.) R.A.F. Mfg. Co., Six 
East Lake Street, Chicago, [linois B. 


GENUINE Navy Intermediate Flight Jackets, new, 
select dark brown goatskin leather, mcouton fur 
collar, comfortable bi-swing back, celanese-lined, 
zippered, elastic knit waistband and cuffs, sizes 
84 to 44, $35.00. Send for free list of other 
items. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram Street, Dept. S$, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


HELMETS: New, AMH-15 AAF tan gabardine 
with sponge rubber ear cups, $1.00. A-11 AAF 
kidskin leather, same type, $3.45 each. Send for 
free list of other items. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. S, Chicago 13, 
Illinois. 


FLYERS! Nylon scarfs hand painted to order. Your 
favorite plane or insignia, etc. $10.00 each. Send 
sketch or design. Frances Hinson Gilley, 321 East 
North Avenue, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


BATTERIES & TIRES: New, for all types aircraft. 
Send for free list. Flying Equipment Company, 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept: $, Chicago 13, II. 


NEW FAHLIN PROPELLERS for all airplanes 50 
to 225 hp., $29.95. Ozark Airways, Marshall, 
Missouri. 


NAVION $140 STAINLESS STEEL EXHAUST 
STACKS AND SHROUDS. Like new condition. 
$62.50. Box No. 1, Boonton, New Jersey. 
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NAVION $200 SOUTHWIND CABIN HEATER: 
Complete, used less than 25 hours. Like new. Bar- 
gain $75.00. Box No. 1, Boonton, New Jersey. 


PARACHUTES: 28’ seat pack, excellent condition, 
only four available, hurry. $45.00 each. $85.00 
pair, all four $150.00. Earl W. Fox, R. R. No. 3 
Box 54, Troy, Ohio. 


BOOKS 


AVIATION QUIZ BOOKS—The following out- 
standing books by Charles A. Zweng lead the 
field and prepare you for your rating. Included 
with each book are authentic examinations with 
new material not available elsewhere. Why take 
a chance? Zweng books include: Flight Instructor, 
$3.00; Flight Engineer, $4.00; Link Instructor, 
$4.00; Private and Commercial Rating, $3.00; 
Instrument Ratings, $4.00; Airline Transport 
Pilot Rating, $4.00; Flight Navigator, $3.00; 
Meteorology for airmen, $3.00; Aircraft and 
Engine Mechanic including hydraulics, weight 
and balance, $3.00; Parachute Technician Rating, 
$3.00; Flight Dispatcher, $4.00; Civil Air Reg- 
ulations, $1.00; Private Pilot Rating, $1.00; 
Practical Manual of the E-6B Computer, $2.50; 
Airport Operation and Management, $4.50; Zweng 
Aviation Dictionary, $6.00; Aeronautical Naviga- 
tion, $3.00. Leading Airline Executives and Pilots 
owe their success to early training with Zweng 
Tests. Pan-American Navigation Service 12021-22 
Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Califomia. (Free 
Catalog. ) 


GUARANTEED: Ross Guaranteed Questionnaires 
are available for all C.A.A. ratings. They carry 
a full money back guarantee if you fail to pass 
your exams. Ross Questionnaires have been used 
by thousands of Pilots, Mechanics and Instruc- 
tors with success. The frequent revisions insure 
your obtaining the very latest material, With a 
Ross Guaranteed Questionnaire you save time, 
effort and money. Order direct or from your 
nearest Dealer. Engine Mechanic, $3.00; Air- 
craft Mechanic, $3.00, both for $5.00; Com- 
mercial Pilot, $4.00; Flight Instructor, $4.00; 
Instrument Rating, $4.00; Meteorology Instruc- 
tor, $2.50; Navigation Instructor, $2.50; Air- 
craft Instructor, $2.50; Engine Instructor, $2.50; 
C.A.R. Instructor, $2.50; Fundamentals of In- 
struction, $1.00. As a special offer the com- 
plete set of the above Questionnaires are priced 
at only $15.00. Ross Guaranteed Questionnaires 
are the only books available that include the 
same Navigation and/or Weather maps that are 
used by CAA on their exams. Free folder on 
request. Orders sent Postpaid or C.O.D. Ross 
Aero Publishers, Dept. 1-S, Administration Build- 
ing, Commercial Airport, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


BE WISE! Carry the pocket-sized, 192-page 3rd 
Edition of “My Log,” by Charles E. Merritt 
Commercial Flight Instructor. The log and link 
pages; illustrated CAR: Navigation, Radio and 
Instrument Flying, and Metecrology are just a 
few of the many items that you will find listed 
on the two-page index in “My Log.” You will 
find ““My Log” as necessary as an XC map. It’s 
the most useful, all-around aeronautical book in 
the world. If your airport, school, club or book 
store doesn’t have “My Log” write immediately, 
and send $2.00 for your copy, to Boone County 
Publications. New Address: P. O. Box 1181, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


INFORMATION FOR PILOTS. THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE TEST TYPE STUDY PLAN (with questions 
and answers) for all Pilots. Includes Aircraft, 
Theory of Flight Engines, Meteorology, Naviga- 
tion and Radio plus the MARKEN CAR book, 
for only $4.50, C.O.D. or Postpaid. MARKEN 
Aviation Training Service, P. O. Box 1518S, 
Rochester, Minn. 


BOOKS (Continued) 


FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION: Join the Air 
Cadets. Prepare at home for entrance exam-~ 
inations—Flying Cadets and Officer Candidates. 
Good jobs await you upon graduation. Advance 
preparation essential. Homestudy instructions with 
practice tests, $3.25. Cranwell Books, Air Insti- 
tute, Adams, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITIES in small aviation 
business. Confidential survey describes 47 oppor- 
tunities to start your own busines in aviation: 
21 ways to make money with a light plane! 16 
on-the-ground “shoestring” opportunities (capital 
$100 up); 10 opportunities requiring moderate 
capital ($1,000 up)! Includes spare-time and 
mail-order businesses, $2.00. Christopher Pub- 
lications, Dept. DP-11, Holtsville, New York. 


WOULD YOU PAY 3 PER CENT first $350 made? 
Free book ‘505’ Odd, Successful Enterprises. 
Work home, expect something odd. PACIFIC, 
6-Y, Oceanside, California. 


HELP WANTED 


“142,000 AVIATION JOBS’—Official CAA fore- 
cast! Now, for immediate opportunities we will 
rush you: Confidential reports covering over 75 
aviation job-openings (domestic, foreign) listed 
by employment agencies, manufacturers, airlines. 
Salaries! Qualifications! Where to apply! $1.25. 
Lists of companies to contact for high-paying 
jobs: 159 Airlines (including Alaskan, South 
American Foreign, Non-scheduled): 64 Aircraft 
and accessory manufacturers. $1.25. 6,000-word 
Survey of Airline Employment, revealing many 
little-known opportunities for men, women, 
skilled, unskilled. $1.25. Limited time offer— 
all 3 for $2.00. Includes free! “Foreign Oppor- 
tunities Report.’ Christopher Publications, Dept. 
DG-11, Holtsville, New York. 


GOOD PAYING JOBS ARE NOW OPEN: We'll 
rush Hot Leads on who and where to contact 
for best opportunities. The best jobs go to those 
who know where to look. Confidential reports 
cover foreign and domestic openings for Pilots, 
A&E Mechanics and all Flight and ground per- 
sonnel. South American and Alaskan _ reports 
covering fields of Aviation, Mining, Oil, Con- 
struction, etc. Free registration and advisory 
service for all applicants. Rush an Air Mail 
letter for latest reports on any field of employ- 
ment. All of above for only $2.00. Satisfaction 
Gnaranteed. Let a 100% Veteran Organization 
help you. RESEARCH SERVICES, Aviation Di- 
vision, Box 426, 1720 Market St., St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 


CROP DUSTING JOBS pay big money. Confi- 
dential Report covering forty states tells you 
where to apply if you are an experienced pilot 
or want to learn this interesting and _ profitable 
profession. Send only $2.00 for “Report CD.” 
Includes free registration and advisory service. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. RESEARCH SERVICES, 
Box 426, 1720 Market Street, St. Louis, 3, 
Missouri. 


AIR FORCE EXPANSION is creating thousands of 
Big Paying Factory jobs all over the country for 
skilled and unskilled men and women. For $2.00 
we'll rush latest confidential report on who and 
where to contact for the best jobs. Free regis- 
tration and advisory service included, RE- 
SEARCH SERVICES, Dept. M, Box 426, 1720 
Market Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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HELP WANTED [Continued] 


“ALASKA—The Last Frontier” offers unlimited 
opportunities. $1.00 brings official government 
map & copyrighted report with Fish & Game 
rules, listing Fishing, Construction, Mining, Avia- 
tion companies. Homestead and Alaskan High- 
way information. ALASKA OPPORTUNISTS, 
Dept. SS, P. O. Box 888, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


INTERESTED IN LATIN AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
EMPLOYMENT ? ? ? $1.00 brings copyrighted 
foreign Service Directory listing firms _ inter- 
ested in Oil, Construction, Mining, Aviation, Ex- 
ports & Imports. How-When-Where to apply. 
Hot list of companies hiring. Global Reports, 
Dept. SS, P. O. Box 883, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED PILOT available for immediate 
employment. 3,800 hours. Single and wmulti- 
engine land and sea Instrument, Instructor and 
helicopter ratings. Ten years of versatile and 
comprehensive experience. Extensive test flying 
and technical writing background. Conscientious 
and dependable. Age 30. Write Box 183, c/o 
Skyways, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


YOUNG AMBITIOUS 1200 Hour Co-pilot desires 
position with future. All offers considered. Write 
c/o SKYWAYS, Box No. 184, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 


INSTRUMENTS 


MAHOGANY & BRASS Finish Barometer (ship’s 
wheel), $9.00; Barometer, Weather Station type 
(millibars) brass, $30.00; Sling Psychro meters, 
$12.00; Hygrometers, $7.50; Maximum-Minimum 
Thermometers, $10.00; Recording Barometer, 
$58.00; Recording Thermometer, $44.00; Ane- 
mometer, Wing Vane and Recorder for Direction 
and Velocity, complete, $150.00; Handsome 
Ship’s Wheel Barometer with matching Electric 
Clock, base Mahogany Brass, $39.95 (Free cata- 
log). Pan-American Navigation Service, 12021- 
22 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, California. 


INSTRUMENTS—Kollsman __ Sensitive Altimeters 
$14.95; Pioneer Rate of Climbs, $9.95; Tum & 


Banks, $9.95; Cylinder Head Temperatures, 
$8.95; Pioneer Compasses, $6.95; 0-300 Air- 
speeds, $6.95; Directional Gyros, $19.95; Arti- 


ficial Horizons, $19.95; Outside Air Temperatures, 
$4.95; Tachometers, $5.95; Suction Gauges, 
$3.95; Primers, $4.95; Ammeters, $3.95; Volt- 
meters, $3.95. Payment with order. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice. Gaare Supply, 
Box 1877, Vernon, Texas. 


RADIO CODE DECAL for instrument panel. In- 
cludes phonetic alphabet plus identification call 
inset. 50c (dozen 30% off). No. C.O.D. Safety- 
cals, Dept. S, 25 Woodridge, Muncie, Indiana. 
SENSITIVE ALTIMETERS, good used 38-pointer 
instruments, $7.00 each plus postage. COD’s must 
include 25% of order. H. M. McEntee, 490 
Fairfield Avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


INSTRUCTION 


NEW C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS and new ratings. 
The Famous Zweng Tests will prepare you. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR (a basic test), $300; 
and Ground Instructor Rating, including “Funda- 
mentals of Instruction.” And typical examinations, 
$3.00, are must books for the Ground Instruc- 
tor applicant. (Free catalog.) Pan-American 
Navigation Service, 12021-22 Ventura Blvd., N. 
Hollywood, California. 
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INSTRUCTION [Continued) 


VETERANS: Be a pilot. Tuition paid under the 
G.I. Bill. Private, Commercial, Flight Instructor, 
Instrument, and Multi-engine courses. Opportuni- 
ties for part-time employment while studying. 
Ideal Flying conditions. Write for information. 
Gottschalk School of Aeronautics, Adrian, Mich. 


BASIC AIRPLANE DESIGN LESSONS: Only $2.00. 
Free Details on complete airplane Design Home 
study course. Airplane Designing Corp., Box 972, 
Seattle, Washington. 


BUILD, FLY, BULLET RACEPLANE: Fast, Eco- 
nomical, Low-winged Lightplane. Blueprints, 
$2.00. Corbcraft, 80 Maxwell, Rochester 11, 
New York. 

BUILD YOUR OWN “SPIN-PROOF” Airplane. 
The “Flying Flea” Blueprints, $4.50. Wm. 
Venema, 142 Haledon Avenue, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 


LINK INSTRUCTORS: Sample CAA ‘type examin- 
ation, answers $1.50. Johnson, Box 342, GAFB, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PILOT WINGS, STERLING SILVER, REGULATION 
AIR FORCE DESIGN, Correct size for collar, lapel, 
or breast pocket. Mail-order filled promptly. $2 
each. Money-back guarantee. Federal Supply 
Company, Dept. “SK,” 135 Henry Street, New 
York, 2, N.Y. 


ACTUAL AIRCRAFT PHOTOGRAPHS. Genuine 
234 x 4% Album size glossy prints. F-80, F-51, 
B-25, B-17, B-29, Focke Wolfe “190.” Many 
other famous war planes. ONLY 15c each. Send 
for free list. Balogh Photo Service, Box No. 256, 
Main P. O., Dearborn, Michigan. 


YOUR NAME AND WINGS in 25-karat gold on 
leather patch, Military, or Civilian. $1.00 each. 
8 for $2.00. Names only 2 for $1.00. Clubs, 
Schools, Airlines, your own wings or design. 
Julies Leathercraft, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


LEATHER INSIGNIAS tooled and painted, five- 
inch diameter $3.50. Discount of 12 or more. 
Send sketch or design. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No COD’s. Julies Leathercraft, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


CUSTOM ENLARGEMENTS. Doubleweight bro- 
mide paper..5.x 7, 25c. 8 x 10, 50c..11 x 14, 
$1.00. From picture, 50c extra. $1.00 minimum. 
Prepay. Blue Photo, Box 12234, Houston 17, 
Texas. 


NEW YORKERS LEARN TO FLY: $4.00 per week. 
Train Grand Central to Golden Bridge. Best 
Instructors. Somers Airport, Somers, N. Y. Free 
Pamphlet. 


FLY FOR $4.00 PER HOUR OR LESS: Join a 
Non-Commercial Flying Club in New York City. 
Call CIrcle 6-9795, between 7-9 P. M. 


Classified Advertising Rates 


8c per word 


First 15 Words 


(minimum size) 


$1.00 


High-Speed Stalls 
(Continued from page 58) 


‘The reason for the spin, of course, is 
that one wing quits flying and the other 
one is still in business. Right at stalling 
speed, the slightest change in wing load- 
ing—a gust of air or a change in rudder 
pressure—will cause a wing to stall out. 
This “roll instability’ is the start of a 
spin, and the rudder is the only control 
that will make an instant recovery. Adding 
power helps since the blast of the slip- 
stream makes both the rudder and elevator 
more effective. 

The various gadgets used by aircraft 
designers to give an airplane good stalling 
characteristics also help the airplane stay 
right-side-up in a high-speed stall. Wing- 
tip slots, stall strips on the leading edge 
of the wing and “wash-out” or warping 
the wing tips all help to do the same 
thing: keep the wing-tip flying until after 
the center section has stalled. The reason 
for this is simple. As long as the tips of 
the wing are providing lift, the airplane 
will not fall into a spin. 

What about the non-spinnable aircraft? 
Dr. Greene has this to say. “An airplane 
with restricted elevator control, such as 
the Ercoupe . . . cannot only be high- 
speed stalled, but they can be low-speed 
stalled as well. These airplanes are spin 
resistant or spin proof. That they are stall 
proof is a public misconception.” 

High-speed stalls are the cause of many 
a washed-out landing gear, particularly on 
modern aircraft equipped with effective 
drag flaps that permit a steep final 
approach into an airport. The pilot comes 
in high on his final approach drops full 
flaps and dives steeply toward the end of 
the runway with an air speed well above 
the conventional stalling point. At the very 
last minute, he snaps back on the control 
column—and nothing much happens dur- 
ing that brief interval of time when the 
airplane should be flaring out for a land- 
ing. Then—Bang!—an expensive landing 
gear must be replaced, and the pilot tries 
to figure out what happened. Had he 
begun his flare-out a little more gradually, 
there would have been no trouble. 

“Flying is a lazy man’s game. . . plan 
ahead a little and you'll never have to 
hurry” is an adage as old as the airplane 
itself. It applies directly to this problem of 
high-speed stalls since the pilot who plans 
his maneuvers ahead of time is not forced 
into the position of trying to curve the 
flight path of the airplane sharper than 
the airplane will turn. 

A great deal of research has been done 
recently on high-speed stalls by members 
of the Professional Race Pilots Assn. 
Almost without exception, the closed- 
course air-race accidents, barring structural 
or mechanical failure, have been caused 
by high-speed stalls. While attempting to 
“hurry” a turn around a racing pylon, 
even an experienced pilot is flying on the 
ragged edge of a high-speed stall. 

Crack Lockheed Designer, Irv Culver, 
who was in charge of the basic planning 
for the prize-winning “Cosmic Winds” in 
the Goodyear race, says that “things hap- 
pen so much faster in a high-speed stall 
than in the conventional straightaway stall 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Dilbert 


(Continued from page 36) 


verbial barn door. He was strictly an exhi- 
bitionist, however, and was in the game 
solely for the thrills. 

While on a local flight one day during 
a heavy overcast, he got tired bumping 
around below the clouds and decided to 
go upstairs. He finally found a small hole 
and went up through. After tumbling 
around in the sunshine for awhile, it came 
time to go home, but there was no hole. 
With a shrug, our H. P. started an instru- 
ment let-down between two widely sepa- 
rated peaks which stuck up through the 
overcast. There must be a valley between 
them! 


Neither he nor his 


But there wasn’t! 
instruments ever saw the peak he hit 
which only stuck up into the overcast. 

That, gentlemen, is the picture of a 
fatalist in action. Why do they always 
say, “Well, if it’s my turn, I'm going to 
get it anyway?” I'll tell you—just plumb 


laziness! It takes much less work and 
effort to assume this attitude than it does 
to pitch in and get fully qualified in the 
science of his profession. Lack of knowl- 
edge, of course, affects his judgment. 

Flying is hazardous for the fatalist. Avi- 
ation is a science, based on the laws of 
cause and effect. You can't get by on 
guesswork; you've got to know. Those who 
don’t, eventually come to grief. 


Not Good To The Last Drop—After having 
used all his gas but the reserve, Dilbert 
decided he had better come in and land. 
He contacted the tower, advised that he 
was on reserve, and requested permission 
to land. 

The tower acknowledged, but told him 
to circle until two planes which had been 
given clearance, took off. The first plane 
took off immediately, but the second one 
evidently had trouble. Dilbert again re- 
quested permission to land, but was told 
to continue circling. 

Shortly after this, the second plane took 
off and Dilbert was given landing clear- 
ance. He ran out of gas before he reached 
the runway, however, and turned over in 
a sugar-beet field. The gas gauge still 
read 5 gallons when the engine stopped. 

For my money, the tower was largely 
responsible for this accident. Their casual 
attitude in this case was not commendable. 

Errors of other personnel are poor com- 
fort to a crashed pilot, however. He must 
always look out for his own safety. As a 
matter of fact, this emergency was entirely 
pilot-caused. Dilbert should have returned 

‘to the field before his gas was almost 


Don’t get caught in the swingin’ door of a twin-engine airplane’s slipstream! 


more altitude and staying close enough to 
the field to be able to glide in from any 
position. . 


Slipstream Sense—While taxiing out to 
take-off position, a pilot needlessly exposed 
his trainer to the take-off slipstream of a 
large airplane. He immediately applied 
more throttle and brake. This brought him 
parallel to the big plane, heading in the 
opposite direction. In this position, how- 
ever, the slipstream got under his tail and 
nosed him over. 

Certainly everybody has been warned to 
avoid slipstreams, both on the ground and 
in the air. This accident aptly gives warn- 
ing on another point. If you should get 
caught in a powerful slipstream while 
taxiing, don’t fight it. Cut your throttle 
and allow your plane to swing into it, 
with minimum use of brakes. 


Prop Twist—What would you say caused 
these two accidents, both in high-powered, 
single-engine jobs? In the first case, the 
pilot bounced almost 50 feet after a hard 
landing. At the top of the bounce, he 
applied full throttle. The airplane immedi- 
ately did a half-roll to the left and hit on 
its back. 

In the other case, the pilot was slow in 
his landing approach and his left wing 
dropped. When he found he couldn’t raise 
the wing, he used full throttle in an effort 
to regain control. This airpiane also flipped 
over on its back. 

Very evidently, both these accidents 
were caused by Old Man Torque. In case 
you ve forgotten, propeller torque is the 
turning momentum produced by the ro- 
tation of the prop. It always acts opposite 
to the direction of rotation, therefore 
always pulls the plane to the left. In 
high-powered airplanes there is also a 
marked tendency for the plane to roll 


to the left. ; 
Believe me, your ailerons do not receive 


suddenly applied to a high-power engine. 
Convince yourself of this by trying it at 
safe altitude. While still up there, check 
just how much torque (sudden throttle) 
you can handle at low speed. 

To prevent this type accident: First, 
Don’t let that left wing get down when 
near stalling speed. I admit this is rather 
gratuitous advice, but it seems necessary— 
stalls and spins continue to be among the 
most costly of all aviation accidents. 

Second: When near a stall in a high- 
powered plane, do not apply throttle sud- 
denly; instead, anticipate the stall and 
apply throttle gradually. If you haven't 
time to ease it on gradually, better not 
use any. Do the best you can with what 
you have, and accept a hard landing or a 
minor accident, if necessary, rather than 
a possible more serious accident, such as 
these two pilots experienced. 

Remember, control is the quintessence 
(yes, quintessence) of airmanship. If you 
can't control your airplane at all times, 
youd better go back to flying small 
balsa models. +h, 


SH : 
There’s a twist to flying called torque 
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*gone. He also should have known that 
"with his gas so low, his engine might 
_quit at any moment. Realizing this, he 


should have protected himself by getting 
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sufficient air pressure at low speed to 
counteract the tremendous left torque 
which is generated when full throttle is 


| Downie; 64—Horton. 
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GOODYEAR TROPHY winner in this year’s Goodyear Races was Bill Brennand from 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Flying one of Steve Wittman’s midget racers, Bill established a new 
course record of 177.34 mph in winning the trophy. Young Mr. Brennand won the Goodyear 
Trophy last year, and plans to fly the Goodyear Races again next year for third triumph 


High-Speed Stalls 
(Continued from page 62) 


normally taught to beginners. It takes time 
for the flow of air over a wing to break 
down and cause a stall, but the forces are 
so much higher in an accelerated stall that 
the time element is much shorter. Actually, 
the same things happen in the garden- 
variety one ‘g’ stall, but they take place so 
quickly in a high-speed stall that the pilot 
often doesn’t know just what is going on. 
“Stall characteristics are not the same on 
identical airplanes carrying different 
loads,” continued Culver. “An overload in 
the rear baggage compartment of a plane 
will change the center of gravity and make 
_the airplane more unstable. Quick and 
violent stalls may follow. For that reason, 
private pilots should be aware of the 
baggage limits of their planes and not 
try to cram those extra heavy suitcases 
in the plane just because they may have 
enough room. Designers can’t very well 
put the baggage compartment in the nose 
of a little plane since an extremely nose- 
heavy ship won't flare-out on a landing. 
Airliners get around this problem of 
changes in balance by using more tail 
area at a small sacrifice in performance.” 
A high-speed stall is one of the most 
violent maneuvers that can be done to an 
airplane. Airframe loads can be pushed 
to the danger zone by sudden application 
of elevator control. A snap-roll, for 
instance, is the result of a high-speed stall 
with a touch of rudder added to make the 
plane roll in the desired direction. The 
violent buffeting in a so-called “secondary 
stall” at the bottom of a poor spin recovery 
is this same high-speed stall in which the 
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pilot tries to pull out too fast from the dive 
following his original spin recovery. Prac- 
tice and demonstration of high-speed stalls 
comes under the heading of acrobatics and 
any seasoned instructor or flight school will 
recommend parachutes. 

Commercial pilots with over a thousand 
hours are the worst stall-spin accident 
risks, according to CAA surveys, because 
they fly closer to the edge of a stall with 
their greater experience. Likewise, 200- 
hour private pilots are more prone to stall 
accidentally than less experienced pilots. 
Statistics show that 9 out of 10 of these 
mishaps are the direct result of pilot error 
or ignorance. 

Actually there is no distinct point where 
a stall becomes a high-speed stall any 
more than one could say where warm 
becomes hot. Yet a survey conducted by 
the Safe Flight Instrument Corp. showed 
that almost all the warnings against inad- 
vertent stalls were recorded during 
accelerated flight with air speeds well 
above the conventional “stalling speed” of 
the airplane. 

“I never heard of a high-speed stall 
until I took my commercial written exam, 
though I had been told to open up the 
throttle in steep turns, ‘to keep the nose 
from dropping’,” says Ruth Petrie, execu- 
tive assistant of the Crash Injury Research 
unit of Cornell University. 

Why such skimpy instruction on such 
a basic phase of flying? Is it because flight 
instructors themselves aren’t too sharp on 
just what happens or is it too much work 
to get the point across to a green student? 
Is it because over-energetic manufacturers 
are so intent on selling flying to the public 
as a completely fool-proof means of travel 
that they gloss-over the potential of a 


high-speed stall? Is it because fli 
school operators don’t want their eq 
ment abused in the instruction of 
violent maneuver? 

Whatever the cause, a pilot should h 
the same basic knowledge of high-sp 
stalls that the really proficient automo 
driver has about a car in a skid. In b 
respects, knowledge will keep him out 
trouble. 

One very practical application of hi 
speed stalls is practiced daily by c 
dusting pilots throughout the country. 
seems that nearly every dusting assi 
ment includes at least one inaccessa 
corner, bordered by high-tension lines 
trees, where dust should be spread. 
only way duster pilots in conventio 
aircraft have found for powdering th 
hard-to-get-at corners is with a high-sp 
stall. The pilots fly toward the corner 
zero elevation, then start a gradual pull- 
so that the plane’s line of flight is o 
the obstacle. Then the duster pilot sn 
back on the stick, deliberately putti 
his plane into a high-speed stall. Excess 
buffeting helps spread an overload of d 
in a minimum of time while the nose- 
angle of the plane causes the propw 
to distribute the dust over the enclos 
area. Since the flight path of the plane 
originally established to clear the obstac 
there is theoretically no chance 
collision. 

One recent development, the stall wa 
ing indicator, had helped materially 
cut insurance rates for personal aircr 
This gadget works on the proven the 
that a “stagnation point” is located 
the leading edge of every airfoil wh, 
the air passing above and below the wi 
is separated. The vane of the “safe fli 
indicator” is mounted slightly below t 
normal stagnation point so that the defl 
tor remains down-and-off under all se 
flight conditions. When speed, accelerati 
loading or turbulence change sufficiently 
bring the wing near the stalling point, t 
reversal in air flow past the detector clo 
an electric circuit which makes a w 
ing light and horn go on in the cabi 
thus warning the pilot. 

This vane-type stall warning devi 
works during all stalls, high-speed or t 
garden variety, up to the speed of sou 
In spite of the original objections of t 
old-time seat-of-the-pants pilots, the saf 
record of  stall-warning equipped a 
planes has been markedly higher th 
non-equipped planes. Stall-warning in 
cators are now contemplated for seve 
yet-secret military aircraft. 

The whole problem of high-speed sta 
boils down to the simple but not we 
known fact that you can curve the flig 
path of an airplane only so sharply. Wh 
a pilot exceeds these limits, he’s argui 
with some of the best established lay 
of aerodynamics—and he’s also head 
for trouble. 

To avoid these high-speed stalls, exce 
for experimental purposes at high al 
tudes, a pilot should plan his flight f 
enough ahead so that he need make : 
extreme last-minute changes in flight pat 

A high-speed stall is similar to locki: 
the brakes on an auto in the middle of 
turn. When that stick is pulled back t 
far, you're all through flying—no matt 
where you may be! +h 
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